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THE EAST COAST PERIL 


HE tale of disaster from storm and flood is not complete 

by any means, and it is impossible as yet to compute its 

cost in terms of money. Some slight indication of the 

amount that will have to be spent on sea-defences is 
given by the estimate that in Kent alone the cost of restoring 
the sea-walls to their former condition will be between ten and 
fifteen million pounds. Anxiety returns with the spring tides 
and uncertain weather. The seas are rising again, and from 
the Humber to Kent there are anxious eyes on those stretches 
of wall where the breaches torn by the hurricane of a fortnight 
ago have been hurriedly sealed. The new warning system is in 
operation, and hundreds of police cars with loudspeaker equip- 
ment stand ready along the coast. Meanwhile the first grants 
from the rapidly growing Lord Mayor’s Fund have been distri- 
buted to the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Kent and the East Riding of Yorkshire. The Exchequer is to 
meet the cost of emergency repairs to sea and river defences, 
but otherwise the shape of the Government’s policy to’meet the 
“ national disaster,” as Mr. Churchill called it, is not yet known. 
“ The scope of other Government assistance,” the Home Secre- 
tary said in the House on Monday, “ must depend on the extent 
of personal loss as it becomes known and upon the field to be 
covered by the Lord Mayor’s National Flood and Tempest 
Distress Fund.” 

This is reasonable, of course, but on the other hand 
it may be difficult to gauge the full extent of loss if there 
is no system of receiving and registering claims by local 
authorities and private individuals. Might it not be more help- 
ful to farmers, householders and local authorities if the 
Government gave as soon as possible some hint of the policy 
which it intends to adopt? Some important questions are 
raised by Mr. W. W. Williams of Cambridge University in his 
authoritative article published on another page of this issue. 
It is clear, for example, that we cannot construct a general 
defence against seas of the exceptional height reached on 
February Ist, but the floods have shown that there are certain 
key-points to which special attention should be given. It 
would also be wise to restrict building to the minimum on 
dangerously low ground, and Mr. Williams’s suggestion that 


certain districts should be scheduled as danger areas, and the 
inhabitants warned that they must obey official orders for 
evacuation, should be considered by the authorities. 


Mr. Dulles’s Ten Days 


Some minds are congenitally absorptive. It is to be hoped 
that that is true of Mr. Dulles’s and Mr. Stassen’s, for in their 
ten-days’ European tour, which included visits to Rome, Paris, 
London, Bonn, The Hague, Brussels and Luxembourg, they 
must have acquired a wealth of impressions which need rather 
urgently to be sorted out. But the American diplomats were 
clearly as much concerned to convey impressions as to acquire 
them. They intimated plainly to a very willing Dr. Adenauer 
and an apparently not quite so willing M. Mayer that they 
expected the European Defence Treaty to be ratified with very 
little further delay. Such indications of the American view 
were opportune. How far, and with what degree of restraint, 
they exerted similar pressure in favour of closer unity in Europe 
is not known, since the conversations with the various European 
Ministers were naturally private, but that representations to 
that effect were made is not in doubt. Mr. Dulles expressed him- 
self on his arrival at Washington on Monday as “mildly opti- 
mistic about the situation.” Mr. Stassen, with rather exuberant 
loyalty to his colleague, predicted that “ the days of this journey 
will be known as ten great days of service by the Secretary of 
State to the cause of peace and freedom.” May it be so. That 
Mr. Dulles’s visit to London was of real service to Anglo- 
American relations Mr. Eden made completely clear in carefully 
guarded language to the House of Commons. Personal contact 
between the British Foreign Secretary and Mr. Dean Acheson 
was of the highest value; if the same contact can be established 
with Mr. Dulles, and if Mr. Dulles is willing to learn something 
from the most experienced Foreign Minister in the world, the 
results should be as happy under the Eisenhower administration 
as they were under the Truman. Certainly they need to be, 
for today more than ever a complete Anglo-American under- 
standing is the indispensable condition of world-stability. There 
must be no more unilateral decisions. 
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Over to the Sudanese 


Disagreement on the Sudan has been such a chronic 
condition of Anglo-Egyptian relations for the past generation 
that agreement is a prospect which will require some adjust- 
ment of ideas in both countries. It would be a mistake to 
present the agreement in terms of victory or defeat for Britain 
or Egypt. Certainly the British officials in the Sudan may be 
anxious at what they will consider the watering-down of the 
safeguards for the South, and they may legitimately fear the 
effect on the Sudan’s administration of what looks like being 
a too hasty removal of all foreign Government servants. On 
the other hand the Egyptians have gone well beyond the limits 
of what, only a month ago, they were calling their final terms, 
and the major concession made by General Neguib’s régime— 
the abandonment of Egypt's claims to sovereignty over the 
Sudan—was a gesture which required courage to make and 
abide by. The only real touchstone for the agreement is 
whether it fits in with the needs of the Sudanese themselves. 
On the whole it passes this test. A general election, which 
should have been held before ‘the end of 1952, will now be 
possible before the rains set in. The way is clear for the 
Sudanese to make an ultimate choice of their own political 
destinies without anyone being able to suggest that the dice 
are loaded in favour of a British or an Egyptian connection. 
Three commissions, with British, Egyptian and so-called 
“ neutral” members, will now come into being to help in the 
period of transition. Unless their members quarrel among, 
themselves these should help to prevent what would otherwise 
be the real danger of a breakdown in the administration. But 
three years from now the Sudanese will have to be standing on 
their own feet. Even the most confident Sudanese politician 
must be sobered at the prospect of this dream which has at last 
become a reality. 


Balkan Triple Entente 


The Balkan defence talks have made rapid, and to all appear- 
ance completely successful, progress, and Mr. Eden’s visit to 
Athens and Istanbul in April should prove even more oppor- 
tune than it seemed when it was first arranged. He has, of 
course, already visited Belgrade. In the past ten days there has 
been much useful travel. M. Kopriilii, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, has talked first in Belgrade with President Tito and 
his Foreign Minister, M. Popovitch, and then in Athens with 
the Greek Foreign Minister, M. Stefanopoulos, M. Stefano- 

ulos himself has just been in Belgrade, where “ complete 
identity of views” with the Yugoslavs was established. And 
now M. Popovitch is to visit Athens and Ankara. It seems 
rather a lot of chasing around, but it is obviously all to the 
good, particularly as the diplomats concerned by no means 
confined themselves to mere amiable words. A tripartite agree- 
ment is definitely contemplated, and though it may be rather 
general in its terms—by reason of the fact that Yugoslavia is 
not a member of N.A.T.O., while Turkey and Greece are— 
it is likely both to signalise and to stimulate a better under- 
Standing than has existed between the three States since the end 
of the war, or indeed long before that. Each of the States will 
be greatly strengthened thereby, but one thing more is needed 
to create complete confidence in the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
definitive understanding between Italy and Yugoslavia over 
Trieste. If President Tito’s forthcoming visit to this country, and 
the talks he will have with Mr. Eden, resulted in the removal 
of that particular irritation it would mark notably the President’s 
first journey outside his own frontiers since the war. Even 
without that his visit promises to be of considerable value. 


War on Neo-Nazis 


The action of the Federal German Cabinet in banning the 
“ neo-Nazi” organisation Freikorps Deutschland and issuing 
warrants for the arrest of four of its leaders is to be welcomed 
on two grounds. In the first place it goes a considerable way 
to justify the arrests of other ultra-nationalists by the British 
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Occupation authorities three weeks ago; it can no longer be 
contended that the danger which they decided to tackle was 
imaginary. In the second it indicates a welcome vigour on 
the part of the Bonn Cabinet, and a recognition of the wisdom 
of the injunction, obsta principiis. Failure in that respect by 
the pre-Hitler German Governments was a prime cause of 
Germany's downfall. The Freikorps Deutschland is itself 
relatively small, but Germans have a talent for organising, 
and for organising in such a way as to facilitate rapid and 
often dangerous expansion. General von Seeckt began that 
after the First War with the 100,000 men allowed him by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the Nazis gave much more spectacular 
demonstration of it later. Dr. Adenauer and his colleagues 
can in-such a matter as this count on the unqualified support 
of the Social Democratic Opposition, a fact which strengthens 
their hands considerably. The disclosure of the existence of 
these subversive elements in Germany is another argument for 
the early ratification of the European Defence Treaties, for 
when once Germany is fully integrated as an equal in the 
Western European Defence system she will hold a new position 
in Europe, and the opportunities for Nazi-nationalists to make 
trouble will be by so much diminished. It seems likely that 
the documents seized by the British and by the German 
Government may uncover more rats’ nests yet. 


A China Blockade ? 


Mr. Dulles has made it clear that no decision to 
blockade the China coast has been taken in Washington, 
and has left it to be inferred that recent discussion of the 
project was primarily intended to serve the purposes of 
strategic deception. The idea, however, has found favour in 
some quarters in America and, since it seems likely to remain 
—at any rate in the public mind—upon the agenda, merits 
scrutiny. It must first be said that it is a very bad idea. Nobody 
has stated authoritatively what the purpose of a blockade 
would be, or what important results might reward the taking 
of a big risk and the deployment for an indefinite period of 
large resources. A blockade, while inflicting negligible harm 
upon China’s economy, would stiffen rather than weaken her 
intransigence and might well—among other things—provide 
her with an excuse for assaulting Hong Kong, a step which 
in this context would serve both as a gesture of defiance and 
@ shrewd blow at one of the tenderest spots in Anglo-American 
relations. It is worth remembering that ten years ago the 
Japanese, with the declared intention of bringing China to her 
knees, had occupied all her principal ports, much of her 
territory (including the whole of Manchuria) and all her rail- 
ways and centres of industry. They failed, nevertheless, to 
impose their will on China, and it can hardly be supposed that 
today, when China is not cut off—as she then was—from 
Russia, a maritime blockade would have any serious effect, 
other than an adverse psychological one, in China. It would 
damage the trade, not only of Great Britain and Japan, but 
also of many Asiatic members of the United Nations; and it 
would involve a daily risk of “ incidents,” any one of which 
might explode into a casus belli if it suited the Communists. 


Report on Federation 


The White Paper on Central African Federation, published 
since the last issue of The Spectator went to press, adds little 
to what was known or surmised already about the results 
of the London Conference. The case for federation, as against 
full amalgamation, of the three -territories concerned, South 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, on the one hand 
and the present loose association (which is ill calculated to 
attract European capital for the extensive development needed) 
is demonstrated convincingly. But the one-chamber govern- 
ment contemplated for the federation is to contain six Africans 
against twenty Europeans, a proposal which can hardly be 
expected to rouse the enthusiasm of Africans. The safeguard 
for African interests in the form of a Native Affairs Board 
has on the whole been strengthened in the course of the dis- 
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cussions. This is the crux of the whole affair—for land, about 
which there has been so much anxiety, will remain as it is 
today, in the control of the several territorial legislatures, 
except where requisition is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s public enterprises. As to the Native Affairs Board, 
which now becomes a standing committee of the Federal 
Assembly instead of a separate body—a distinctly more tidy 
arrangement—it will consist of the three of the African 
members of that body and three of the European members 
specially charged with the protection of African interests. All 
Bills specially affecting Africans must be considered by it 
before they are brought before the Assembly, and can virtually 
be blocked by an adverse decision of the Board. The 
chairman has a casting vote, but he must always exercise it 
in favour of continuing the discussion, i.e. of avoiding a decision 
to which the African members object. Federation must now 
be carried through or abandoned altogether. Rarely has a 
balance been more nicely poised. By a fraction it tilts in 
favour of federation. 


Israel in Trouble 


On Monday The Times published a comment by General 
Glubb, of the Arab Legion, on alleged Arab infiltration into 
Israel. On Tuesday tension in Jerusalem and at various points 
on the common frontier was reported. At the same time the 
explosion of a bomb in the Soviet Legation at Jerusalem 
started a train which ended on Wednesday with a rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Russia and Israel. And the 
Jordan-Israel Truce Commission, appointed by the United 
Nations, found Israel responsible for two recent frontier inci- 
dents. The border between Jordan and Israel was drawn by the 
accidents of war and has no merits whatever as a politic 
frontier. Villages are cut off from their fields, roads zigzag 
from one country to the other, and what eight years ago was 
innocent trading has now become illicit smuggling. Forays back 
and forth across the border have come to be a natural part 
of existence in this part of what was once Palestine, just as 
they used to be along the borders of England and Scotland 
until the eighteenth century. It is when relations between the 
States of Jordan and Israel are bad, as they are at present, that 
the border incidents take on a new gravity. The deterioration 
in relations between these two neighbours (who are, after all, 
still strictly speaking at war with each other) is due partly 
to a growing impatience in both States with an unsatisfactory 
Status quo and partly to the increasing influence which the 
former Palestinians now exercise in Jordanian affairs. Frontier 
rectification between Jordan and Israel would go a long way 
to stop border fighting, if the two governments were not too 
proud to admit it, 


Cheeseparing 


The reduction of ten per cent. in the grants to the 
Universities Council for Adult Education and the Workers’ 
Educational. Association will mean a saving in 1953-1954 of 
something like £31,700. When the value to the country of 
this minor economy is compared with the major effect it will 
certainly have on university extra-mural and W.E.A. classes 
throughout the country, the pettiness of this decision by the 
Minister of Education is all the harder to understand or forgive. 
Only two years ago the Ministry’s report was praising the 
devotion of the tutors engaged in adult education and affirming 
the high quality of the students’ work. Does Miss Horsburgh 
realise the psychological effect her decision will have on the 
hard-working teachers whose value the officials of her 
Ministry have praised ? Two or three days after the news of 
the cut, Dr. Charles Hill announced in the House that the 
derationing of tea saved £135,000 a year, and that of sweets 
would save £210,000. Out of £345,000 cannot, £31,700 
conceivably be spared ? 





Mr. Wilson Harris’s editorship of “The Spectator” will end on 
March 31st. He will be succeeded by the present Deputy Editor, Mr. 
Walter Taplin. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT is involved in three issues at present— 

two of them temporary and the third permanent. The 

extent of the influenza epidemic is a daily concern to 
Government and Opposition alike. Ministers are here today 
and gone (to bed) tomorrow. Mr. Harold Macmillan, who is 
second only to Sir David Maxwell Fyfe as an administrator of 
flood relief measures, disappeared on Monday. Lord Swinton, 
who should have been deputising for Lord Salisbury as 
Leader of the House of Lords, was stricken on Tuesday. Mr. 
Attlee was absent from the Opposition Front Bench all last 
week and was still missing on Monday. ‘By some miracle, 
Providence does not seem to have prevented the Government 
from maintaining a majority in the House of Commons, though 
perhaps some Tories, who would have preferred to stay in bed, 
have kept at their work with an iron discipline. They have 
needed it to sit through the processes of the Transport and 
Steel Bills this week. 

* * * * 


The first shock of the floods spent itself last week, but 
Parliament has been uneasily aware this week of the risks 
of the spring tides which enter the danger period today (Friday) 
and are liable to mount in strength until Monday. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe has added one more service to the Government 
and his party by his rock-like patience and good sense in 
reporting the flood news to the House. On Tuesday Mr. 
James Stuart gave the House its first official news of the appal- 
ling damage caused by gales among the woodlands of Scotland. 
He shows patience and good sense too, but it is rather that 
of a drowsy philosopher. The scale of the timber operations 
that the storm damage has made necessary in Scotland 
prompted several Scottish members to urge Mr. Stuart to 
bring in the aid of the Canadians, who have already asked the 
Government how they may help Britain to recover from the 
recent devastation. 

al * *” * 

The current problems of foreign affairs will be with 
Parliament longer than influenza and the floods. The House 
of Commons debated the Far Eastern situation last week and 
had the satisfaction of hearing two workmanlike final speeches. 
Mr. Kenneth Younger is always competent, but he conveyed 
an impression of deep personal conviction last week that he 
has tended to keep out of earlier speeches. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
continues to build up a reputation for intelligent reliability. 
The Lords took up the Far Eastern problem on Tuesday by 
question and answer. Lord Reading said that the Government 
would “ view with concern” a proposal for the blockade of 
China, and promised that the British Government would con- 
tinue to protect British shipping from interference by the 
Chinese Nationalists. In reply to Lord Stansgate he said he 
did not know of any other quarter from which interference 
might arise. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill touched on foreign relations in an answer 
he gave qn Tuesday. Mr. Shinwell had asked him whether 
the Government would consider a reduction in the period of 
national service. Mr. Churchill said that to reduce the period 
of national service “ would spread despondency throughout the 
free world and would make things even more difficult than 
they are for many of our relations with the United States.” 
This was said in the highest seriousness, but Mr. Churchill 
has been mischievous at times during the week. He thought 
Mr. Herbert Morrison was needlessly active on Monday, since 
Mr. Bevan had already left for India. 


* * * * 


Wing-Commander Bullus’s Bill to restore corporal punish- 
ment, which was down for second reading today, began to be 
debated—in the notices of motion—days ago and provides a 
battle-ground for those who believe that corporal punishment 
would lessen crimes of violence and those who declare that 
statistics and humanity approve the abolition of this 
punishment. J. F. B. 
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JOIN EUROPE NOW? 


HOSE many forces that frequently have beaten against 

the resistance of all British Governments since the war 

to full membership of all the various schemes for European 
federation, seem to be massing for a new assault. The visit 
to London of the French Prime Minister, Foreign Minister and 
Minister for Economic Affairs may not be the spear-head of 
the attack. Neither M. Mayer nor M. Bidault has shown a 
determination and singleness of purpose in the cause of 
European unity comparable to that of M. Robert Schuman, 
who went out of office when they came in. Nor can they 
pretend that they have the solid weight of French opinion 
behind them in that cause. But they are bound to be looking 
for closer British association with Western Europe in one form 
or another, and they have behind them—as has the British 
Government, for that matter—such impetus as was imparted 
by Mr. John Foster Dulles last week to the centripetal move- 
ment. Just how important that impetus may have been is one 
of the factors that will have to be cleared up in the next few 
weeks. There is little doubt that all the instincts of independent 
men in this country are against anything looking like threats 
or pressure. The only possible basis for closer union between 
Britain and the rest of Western Europe must be a positive 
conviction on the part of the people and the Government that 
such union is the right and the realistic policy. Until that 
conviction comes there is no final reason why the British 
Government should alter its present course. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. Dulles’s first essay in persuasion was even relevant 
to this central question. 

Much closer to the heart of the matter was the fact that on 
February 10th the six member countries of the European Coal 
and Steel Community announced the coming into operation of 
the common market for coal, iron ore and scrap. This was a 
practical step. It advanced the movement for European unity 
beyond the mere expression of faith. It called for positive 
action not only on the part of Governments but also on the 
part of firms and individuals. It was something of which 
Britain, with its dependence on coal and steel and its declared 
policy of the “functional approach” to all questions of 
European unity, must take account. When the project for a 
European coal and steel community was first announced, as 
the Schuman Plan, in May, 1950, it was welcomed here as a 
sign of willingness to face questions of practical production, 
as distinct from the mere multiplication of international 
machinery. Then followed a long period in which the countries 
first associated with the plan showed a much greater interest 
in broader problems of European unity than in the immediate 
and relatively restricted question of the international organisa- 
tion of the production and marketing of coal and steel. But 
in Britain there was a feeling that it would be best, first of all, 
to look not beyond the preblem in hand, but at it. It was in 
this period that the original keen British interest in the Schuman 
Plan was blunted, as the practical implications of the conti- 
nental movement for unity became more and more obscured 
by vague talk and multiplying projects. 

But M. Jean Monnet and his colleagues have kept steadily 
at work on their plans for a coal and steel community; the 
treaty was signed six months ago, and the arrival of the common 
market was announced this week. The advocates of a federal 
Europe, who are not a negligible force in this country, have 
made full use of this event. Serious students of the problems 
of coal and steel are impressed by it. And the feeling appears 
to be growing that the European Coal and Steel Community 
is a “ band-waggon ” on which Britain had better climb with- 


out delay. Well is it? The creation of the common market 


has been announced this week. But has it actually taken 
place? The answer to that apparently simple question is 
indescribably complex. Only in the case of iron ore—a rela- 
tively simple case—can it be said that Customs barriers have 
been withdrawn between the six members of the Community, 
protective arrangements ended, payments restrictions removed 
and the establishment of a common price list begun. Beyond 
that, in the field of coal, scrap and steel, lies a vast jungle of 
reservations, special cases, disputes and delays. In the middle 
of it is a crucial Franco-German difference about the price of 
coal. The Federal German Government was faced with the 
undertaking to end the system under which German consumers 
paid one price for coal and foreign importers paid a higher 
price. It decided not to lower the price to foreigners, or 
even to meet them half-way, but to raise the internal level 
and leave the external price unchanged. So in this instance 
the other members of the community, and France in particular, 
gain nothing financially from the establishment of the common 
market. Indeed they may have to pay a four per cent. German 
Federal consumption-tax if they want to buy German coal~ 
and of course they must buy it. The introduction of Britain 
into this picture at this moment, with her own set of reserva- 
tions and special cases, could hardly help matters. 

The separate question of the European Defence Community 
is still in the hands of the politicians. There is no signed treaty. 
The matter has not yet been handed over to the generals and 
the arms producers who are the equivalent of the civil servants 
and industrialists now entangled in the task of creating a 
common market for coal and steel. The Ministers in London 
this week will still be talking on the level of high policy and, 
what is more, their decisions will be restricted by the fact that 
the visits to Washington of Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler, and 
M. Mayer and M. Bidault, have still to come. And the French 
sponsors of the Defence Community, formerly known as the 
Pleven Plan, seem to be in some danger of running round 
in circles. It was French misgivings about the dangers of a 
revived German army that led to the proposal for a single 
force containing German units, which should be broken up 
and spread as widely as possible. It is French fears of German 
dominance within even such a force that are the main barrier 
to the signature of the European Defence Community treaty. 
Short of the complete abandonment of the project for making 
use of German forces it is difficult to see how French fears 
can be set at rest. But the project will hardly be abandoned. 
There remains the suggestion that Britain should come in to 
save from shipwreck a scheme which has hitherto been nothing 
much ‘more than a distraction from the main defensive 
task in hand. The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation exists 
and works. No convincing reason has yet been produced, least 
of all from France, why the expanding work of this going 
concern should be interrupted for the sake of a scheme ih 
which even the French themselves have imperfect faith. 

The attempt to represent the central problem of European 
unity as a mere matter of machinery is completely unconvincing. 
Organisation there must be, and when it is organisation for 
accomplishing a specific task, like the co-operative marketing 
of coal and steel, any advances it may make are bound to im- 
press British observers. But there is no piece of machinery that 
can remove the deep roots of Franco-German distrust. At 
the slightest sign if military revival in Germany, and above 
all at any manifestation of the Nazi spirit, the reaction in France 
is violent and profound. The German reaction to each revela- 
tion of the persistence of French distrust is not so obvious, 
but Germans do notice these things, and some of them must 
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experience such ugly sensations as those of fear, revenge, con- 
tempt and anger. Germans, according to their disposition, 
may regard the schemes for a European Defence Community 
in various ways, but it is doubtful whether any of them want 
to regard it, as many Frenchmen seem to do, as a strait-jacket. 

The movement towards European unity it not to be ignored. 
It is certainly not something that Britain should resist. It 
must be subjected at every stage to the most stringent practical 
tests. It must never be allowed to interrupt the progress 
towards effective Western defence which has so far been made 


in N.A.T.O. If that seems likely to happen then the British 
Ministers must speak their mind, even though what they 
say may displease Mr. Dulles. But their words will carry more 
conviction if, when some real progress has been made—as it 
undoubtedly has been made in the case of the Coal and Steel 
Community, for all its obvious imperfections—they acknow- 
ledge it, express pieasure at it, and revise their policy in the 
direction of still closer association with the other countries of 
Western Europe. But this is not the moment to undertake 
full membership of federal schemes. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. EDEN’s friends will have welcomed his decision to 
M take a short rest in the country this week, for in spite 

of official reassurances he has looked very tired of late, 
and with good reason. A Foreign Secretary’s work never 
stops, and though Mr. Eden is most admirably served by his 
Ministerial colleagues, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Lord Reading and 
Mr. Anthony Nutting. he must necessarily take all major 
decisions himself, and keep himself posted in the documents 
on which to base them. That is particularly difficult when 
there is so much to take him out of the office and out of 
England. The new diplomacy by conference means that a 
great deal of business that used to be quite successfully trans- 
acted by Ambassadors has to be dealt with by Foreign 
Ministers away from their own capitals. It is a considerable 
strain. Early next month, for example, Mr. Eden goes to 
Washington with Mr. Butler. In April he is off to Istanbul and 
Ankara, conceivably to Cairo, and then back to Athens. After 
a day or two at home he must be in Paris for a N.A.T.O. con- 
ference. And there is the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation, of which Mr. Eden is chairman. It is a ceaseless 
round, and much more exacting than in days when a Foreign 
Secretary rarely had to go further from his office desk than 
across the street to a Cabinet or down the street to the House. 

* * * * 


The suggestion which I made, in some ignorance, last week 
that the loss of the ‘Princess Victoria’ might have been 
largely due to the fact that the car doors in the stern were 
calculated to withstand heavy seas far less effectively than a 
solid stern, has received a most interesting confirmation. A 
former Merchant Navy Officer who at one time served on 
the Larne-Stranraer route says that when he heard of the loss 
of the vessel on the wireless he exclaimed at once: “T’ll bet 
those ramp-doors have gone.” He adds that when the late 
Edgar Hall, Chief Engineer of the * Princess Margaret,’ which 
preceded the ‘Princess Victoria,’ inspected the latter vessel 
for the first time he declared “ She’s all right for a few weeks 
in the summer, but she’s no good for winter on the North 
Channel. One good sea on those ramp-doors and she’s 
finished.” This opinion deserves to be seriously considered 
in view of the fact that some of the newer cross-Channel boats 
are constructed with similar ramp-doors. é 

. * * 

Some few weeks ago, in a street leading off Tottenham 
Court Road, I noticed a venerable and massive figure standing 
stock-still in the middle of the pavement. As I passed him 
I observed that it was Dr. Vaughan Williams. Looking back 
once or twice I saw him still motionless and began to fear he 
was ill. But at last a lady came out of a shop, took his arm 
and the pair moved sedately on. It was obviously his secretary, 
who since Saturday has been Mrs. Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
They will no doubt live in the unpretentious house in a 
Dorking side-road which the composer has occupied for years. 
He might, if he chose, have been established very differently, 
for soon after the end of the war his brother Harvey Vaughan 
Williams died and left him a fine and spacious Elizabethan 
house on the southern slopes of Leith Hill, with magnificent 
views over the Sussex Weald, and a range of woods crowded 
with rhododendrons and azaleas whose splendour in the spring 
is equalled only at Kew. But Vaughan Williams’ first wife, 
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who was an invalid, could never have coped with such a 
mansion, and he presented the whole property to the National 
Trust. The woods are now open to the public and the house 
and gardens are let to Sir Ralph Wedgwood, a distant cousin. 

* ” * *” 


The announcement that Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett has 
been appointed the official biographer of the late King comes 
a little unexpectedly, for Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s literary 
interests have lain so far almost wholly in the field of inter- 
national affairs, and in that field more particularly in the 
collation and presentation of documents, a most useful service 
which he has performed with notable success. He _ has, 
it is true, written a good life of Hindenburg, but the resem- 
blance between that magnate and our late sovereign is not 
arrestingly close. Any biographer of King George VI must 
be burdened with the harassing knowledge that his work will 
inevitably challenge comparison with Harold Nicolson’s 
George V—and Mr. Nicolson was already a_ practiced 
biographer. But Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, I see, states in an 
interview: “1 can only hope to make as good a job of it as 
Harold Nicolson made of King George V’s biography.” 

* * * * 


Janus of course has two faces, for looking forward and 
looking back. Last week he was so intent on looking forward 
that he got a little Tax about looking back, and consequently 
failed to realise that the project for a new women’s college at 
Cambridge has got substantially further than he suggested. 
The Senate has actually approved a report of its Council 
recommending the establishment of a new “ autonomous 
foundation for women students,” the number of whose students 
should not until further order exceed a hundred. This means 
that the new institution—which may in time become an 
Approved Foundation and later a full College of the University 
—is already definitely practical politics. Now, of course, it 
remains to find some money. An appeal for that is probable. 

* * * 

I understand that the Editor of this journal is included 
in the list of those on whom the University of St. Andrews 
proposes to confer honorary degrees at the Graduation 
Ceremonial in June; he is to get the degree of LL.D. Sir 
Evelyn Wrench, Chairman of The Spectator, was the recipient 
of a similar honour from the same source some years ago. 

* * * 

A new form of camaraderie between men and women 
undergraduates has, I observe, been inaugurated at Cambridge. 
It consists of the fulfilment of a vow taken by some members 
of a women’s college to take baths, undetected, in every men’s 
college in turn. The baths, after ali, are in the form of 
cubicles and once a bather is inside, splashing betrays no sex. 
So far, I understand, all has gone well. It is only fair 
to add that the new fashion has been imported from Oxford. 


Does everyone know how a 999 call works? I never did 
till I listened to a B.B.C. play on Saturday night, most of it 
consisting of calls to and from police-stations. If that was 
correct, and no doubt it was, the operator who answers the 
call asks at once “ Which service ?” you say either “ Police, 
Fire or Hospital” and get put through at once. How the 
radio helps. JANUS. 
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Theology and Life 


HE Bishop of Bristol has suggested that the Church must 

look to its intellectual roots and provide adequately 

equipped apologists. I am sure that he is right. Men, 
realising the inadequacies of secularism, are sometimes inclined 
to reconsider claims of religion, but they cannot be expected 
to commit themselves to the Christian interpretation of history 
unless they are able to assent to the doctrines on which the 
interpretation depends. This needs to be stressed, because 
it is assumed too readily that an agnostic, when he begins to 
question the efficacy of liberal humanism, will, without serious 
difficulty, find an antidote in the Apostles’ Creed. But this is 
a non sequitur. To be compelled by experience to jettison 
one’s beliefs in the natural goodness of man is one thing; 
to subscribe to an orthodoxy which insists upon the acceptance 
of a personal God, an incarnation and a resurrection is another. 
The fact is that there is a wide gulf between the disillusioned 
idealist and the Christian theologian, and the bridge is not 
easily apparent. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the Church lacks able 
minds; while it may be true of most clergymen that administra- 
tive and pastoral duties hinder serious study, the universities, 
and to a lesser extent, the cathedrals, have on their staffs men 
who are paid to devote their energies to theological research 
and exposition. Moreover, in fairness to the training colleges, 
it must be admitted that the ordinary parson has a more 
thorough intellectual grounding than his forbears. The prob- 
lem lies elsewhere; it is not the number of theologians, but their 
vocabulary and powers of communication. And there is no 
easy solution. The clerical dons concern themselves with 
matters which to people in other faculties seem irrelevant, and 
they speak a language which is not understood. Moreover, 
as the different branches of knowledge become increasingly 
departmentalised, the chances of understanding between them 
become more remote. 

Perhaps I may illustrate the difficulties by drawing from my 
own experience. When I read the theological tripos at 
Cambridge, I had to direct my attention, inter alia, to the 
intricacies of Christological controversies, liturgical formulae, 
credal niceties and variants of the fextus receptus of the New 
Testament. I can even remember an entire lecture being 
devoted to a discussion of the receptacle in which St. Paul was 
lowered down the wall, a sack or a basket. I am not so foolish 
as to dismiss these studies as useless. They constituted the frame- 
work of a valuable mental discipline, beside providing oppor- 
tunities for coming to grips with the rough material of the 
Christian faith, but I doubt whether they did much to equip 
one to play one’s part in a world which had ceased to treat 
theism seriously. In fact, it was not until I had left the 
university and had experienced the challenge of secularism 
that I was compelled to re-think, re-formulate and re-adjust 
my presuppositions; and perhaps I owe a debt to the history 
tripos rather than the theological tripos for helping me in this 
task. 

Father Victor White, a distinguished Dominican, has 
recently pointed the way to a possible solution. In his book, 
God and the Unconscious, he has brought his considerable 
theological knowledge to bear upon the problems of human 
nature raised by the studies of Jung, Adler and Freud. He 
readily admits, and Jung in the preface agrees with him, that 
the two sciences use different languages, and, although both 
often make use of the same words and idioms, the content, 
the background and the implications are not the same. But 
he has made the attempt to understand the other side and to 
translate the language of the theologian into the language of 
the psychologist. And, although he would be the first to say 
that he had not been entirely successful, his contribution is 
solid and significant. 

Dr. Joad has done something similar in his book, The 
Recovery of Belief. He examines the most popular philosophies 
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and political theories, and, by bringing a Christian insight to 
bear upon them, explains why he considers them deficient and 
why Christianity gives a more satisfactory interpretation of 
human experience. In other words, in the writings of both 
Father White and Dr. Joad theology fulfils a functional pur- 
pose because it provides the criterion by which other estimates 
are judged. I wonder if our academic theologians have the 
wisdom to learn from them. In Shaw’s St. Joan Robert de 
Baudricourt, in a discussion with Joan, who has insisted upon 
obeying the dictates of her voices, says: “ We are not talking 
about God; we are talking about practical affairs.” That is 
the complete dichotomy between religion and life. The 
theologian theologises, and the practical man practises; they 
keep a respectful distance, and it doesn’t occur to either that 
the one has a contribution to make to the other. 

The theologian cannot afford to make this mistake. As the 
Headmaster of Eton said in the Ainslie Memorial Lecture on 
Education, if a Marxist were asked if he believed in Marxist 
trigonometry, he would regard the question as unnecessary, 
because, given the Marxist viewpoint, it must penetrate every 
department of knowledge. In a simpler way, suggests Dr. 
Birley, must theology gather together all the experiences of 
our existence into a cohesive whole and interpret them. What 
does this mean in practical terms ? 

(1) The theologians, in their writing and Jecturings, must, 
of course, continue to. expound the rudiments of the Christian 
creed, and they must explain what the Church means when it 
uses the words redemption, incarnation, Trinity, eternal life, 
sanctification, Resurrection. And in their explanations, they 
must bear in mind the difficulties felt by a scientific generation 
when confronted by traditional orthodoxy. 

(2) The theologians must be prepared to consider sympa- 
thetically the viewpoints of other sciences and suggest a 
synthesis. Dr. Charles Raven has proved conclusively the 
tragic damage done to the intellectual prestige of the Church 
by the refusal of the theologians in the last century to make any 
serious attempt to come to grips with the claims of the 
biologists. I would like to see in every theological faculty men 
who were qualified to deal with the relationship between the 
Christian faith and the other branches of learning. What is 
more, I would encourage public discussions in the lecture- 
room. Men of the calibre of Father White and Dr. Jung would 
argue the nature of man. Dr. Raven and Mr. Hoyle would 
exchange their ideas of the purpose of creation. Dr. Demant 
would dispute with the successors of Harold Laski on the 
potentialities and limitations of a planned society. The 
purpose of the discussions would be not for the speakers to 
score points, but to find a common vocabulary to stimulate 
interpretation. 

(3) The theologians, especially those connected with 
cathedrals, must try to gain a hearing in the secular world. 
It is useless to expect men who have learnt to live without 
religion to attend courses of doctrine inside a church building. 
But I am quite sure that, if the theologians will volunteer to 
address professional, commercial and industrial groups, they 
will meet with a response, and, if they are tactful and stimulat- 
ing speakers, make recruits for discussion-classes. In some 
cities the clergy are already doing valuable work with trade 
unions, Rotary clubs, medical councils and commercial groups, 
but most of them have neither the time nor the equipment to 
embark upon a course of apologetics. 

(4) The theologians, especially laymen, must consider 
seriously the opportunities awaiting them in the schools. The 
Bishop of Bristol has done as much as anybody to insist that 
the best way to teach the Christian faith is to have in the 
schools men with Christian insight. He is concerned not 
merely with the teaching of divinity, but with every subject. 
The biologist, the historian, the specialist in English literature, 
if they are convinced Christians, can do much to help their 
pupils appreciate the fullness and relevance of the Christian 
faith. The symbol of the Kingdom of God cannot be appre- 
ciated in isolation; it must be related to the stuff and substance 
of human experience and to the general pattern of history. 

In so far as the theologians have failed, it is because they 
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have tried to teach theology in a vacuum. Now they must 
“earth” it. And for that they have a precedent, because, if 
their hypothesis is correct, when God decided to explain his 
nature, he revealed himself in a human situation. It ig in 
the human situation and not in the ivory town that the 
theologian must get to work and interpret his God. 


Formosa Argument 


By The Rt. Hon. P. J. NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


“ INAL determination (about a blockade of China) might 
hinge on how much fuss is raised by the Allies over the 
Formosa decision.” So runs one Washington report, 

which leads me to write this article. 

I have always thought that the other members of the United 
Nations have done less than justice to the services which, in 
the Far East, the Americans have rendered to the world. Their 
resistance to aggression in Korea was one of the decisive events 
in modern history. Mr. Eden did not in the least overstate 
the restraint which they have shown throughout the fighting, 
or the himitations on their actions which they have voluntarily 
imposed to confine the fighting to Korea itself. In the truce- 
talks they displayed patience and a will for peace with a foe 
whose good faith has, alas, always been in doubt. Neither 
in Korea nor elsewhere have they sought to promote any 
material interest of the United States. They have done every- 
thing they could, even in Formosa, to prevent a war with 
China. They have continued to give money freely for the 
peaceful economic development of Asia. But for the sacrifices 
of their soldiers, sailors, and airmen on the Korean front, our 
hopes of collective security through the U.N. might long ago 
have disappeared. All this, in my belief, is true, and I have 
always done my best to make it understood. 

But lI believe that, if Stalin could have sent a wicked fairy 
on January 20th to the White House to wish on the new 
President a policy that would help the Kremlin, he would 
have chosen as that policy the one-way de-neutralisation of 
Formosa which Mr. Eisenhower last week deciared. It is 
already clear that no one can profit from it but Russia. 
As The Times has argued, Mao Tse-tung is most unlikely to 
believe that the Generalissimo will “ expend” his troops in a 
way that would sensibly reduce the present exiguous garrison 
of Formosa. In any case, with 450 million people to recruit 
from, it is still more unlikely that Mao will need to divert 
troops from the short Korean front. What Mr. Eden called 
the “ military advantages ~ of this policy will be slight indeed. 

But the “ unfortunate political repercussions ™ are a different 
story. I am no admirer of Mao Tse-tung. He was guilty in 
1950 of unprovoked aggression in Korea. He has behaved 
with great duplicity in the truce-talks. His organisation of 
large-scale Communist revolt and murder in the United Nations’ 
prisoner-camps has added a new kind of cruelty to modern war. 
His spokesmen boast that he suppressed the opponents in 
China with ruthless vigour. I have little doubt that many of 
his subjects are unhappy about his régime. 

But, if he is losing popularity, nothing can help him so much 
as the President’s new policy of unloosing Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President says that his Government has “ no aggressive 
intent"; it is semi-officially understood that it will not sup- 
port an attempt by Chiang Kai-shek to reconquer China. But 
Chiang Kai-shek promptly announced after the President’s 
speech that that was exactly what he meant to do; and General 
Chase, the leader of 700 Americans who are training Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops to use the large quantities of American arms 
(“ hardware” is General Chase’s word) which Formosa has 
received announced his conviction that Chiang could do it, if 
he were given naval and air support. Thus Mao Tse-tung can 
quote General Chase to prove the bogey that the United States 
is intervening to bring civil war back to the Chinese main- 
land. And civil war for Chiang, whose name stands far lower 
than the Czar’s when we intervened in 1919 to help Kolchak, 
Denikin and the rest ! The one thing absolutely certain is that 
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nothing can ever rehabilitate Chiang in China; he is dis- 
credited for ever, both by his own failures and by the American 
White Paper in which they were described. 

There is ample evidence that nothing could so weaken the 
Western cause in the rest of Asia, and so increase the dangerous 
“neutralism ~ that has begun to grow, as support for armed 
attacks by Chiang on China. Japan may soon be a very 
powerful factor in the politics of the East; everyone reports 
that, among the politically conscious Japanese, the new 
Formosa policy is intensely unpopular, and the words 
“ wantonly aggressive” have been freely used. And this result 
will not be confined to the Far East; the unloosing of Chiang 
will confirm and strengthen tendencies which ‘we regret in the 
Arab-Asian bloc as well. 

We are told that the President is trying a little psychological 
war; but the psychology has backfired. The whole purpose 
of our Korean action, collective security through the rule of 
law, is being obscured. It is being confused with the wholly 
different issues of the Chinese civil war, in which Chiang has 
literally no supporters outside the United States. But there 
is another aspect of the President’s decision, which I find much 
more serious still. Mr. Eden told us that it was “a unilateral 
decision by the new United States Administration to amend a 
unilateral decision taken by their predecessors.” He told us 
that our Government had, in fact, opposed it, unofficially and 
Officially, for about a month; our views had been listened to, 
and then brushed aside. 

One commentator said that Mr. Eden “implied” that 
neither Britain nor the other members of the United Nations 
“had a prescriptive right to be consulted.” I do not so read 
Mr. Eden’s words. But I regard as very dangerous— 
dangerous to the United Nations and to peace—the fact that 
some United States opinion takes that view. It is a vital 
principle that we should be consulted both about what happens 
in Formosa, and about the military and political decisions taken 
to promote the success of the United Nations action in Korea. 

If the United States is in Formosa today it is because the 
Axis was defeated; and we fought the Axis for two-and-a- 
quarter years longer than the United States did. Our sacrifices, 
in proportion to our numbers, were greater than theirs. The 
purpose of our action in Korea is to check Communist 
aggression, and so to prevent the outbreak of a third world 
war. To that end, our effort in Asia, including Malaya and 
Hong Kong, has not been much less proportionately than that 
of the United States. 

If the President’s new policy leads to the results we fear, 
it will probably not be the United States, but others, who suffer 
by the results. Mao Tse-tung may use it to justify sending 
arms in greater quantities, or even Chinese troops, to Indo- 
China, or Malaya, or Burma. It would be a natural move, to 
force the United States to divert supplies from Chiang. But, 
as Mr. Walter Nash, the Opposition leader in New Zealand, 
has pointed out, France: and Britain and many others have a 
Vital interest in any policy that might lead to that result. 

Under the Charter every use of armed force is subject to an 
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all-embracing law. We have an absolute right, as a member of 
the United Nations, to be consulted about how that law shall 
be upheld, and to consider the effect upon the Charter of arm- 
ing Chiang and launching him against the, mainland. Our 
right is no less clear to help in decisions about a blockade of 
China, or about other measures which have been proposed. 

It is difficult for anyone in Britain who holds Government 
office to say these things today. But it is vital that they should 
be understood. I have said them here because I have always 
supported and admired the policy of the United States, and 
because I am certain that, if we have proper consultation in 
the future, the dangers we now fear will disappear. 


East Coast—January 3Ist 
By W. W. WILLIAMS* 


HAVE for two and a half years made a detailed study of a 

section of the East Coast between Lowestoft and South- 

wold, where coastal changes are very rapid. 1 was there 
on the Saturday, January 31st, and Sunday, February Ist. The 
weather forecast at 7 a.m. on Saturday did not suggest that 
anything unusual might take place; I did not hear the 1 p.m. 
forecast, and although I was on the beach until 4 p.m. I 
noticed nothing suspicious except that smal] craft were running 
to Southwold for shélter. No further weather forecasts were 
heard during the week-end because in the early evening of 
Saturday the electricity supply failed. It came as a complete 
surprise therefore when the damage of the night’s storm was 
seen on the Sunday morning. The fact that I did not expect 
this storm is not to say that it could not have been foreseen. 
On the contrary, previous storms which have caused serious 
erosion have been easily forecast from B.B.C. Weather News, 
and I have successfully arranged visits to my cliffs at crucial 
times. Certainly the weather maps published for January 31st 
would have aroused my suspicions if I had seen them, though 
I do not pretend that [I should have expected conditions of 
record severity. 

The scene on the Sunday morning was indescribable. The 
sea level appeared to have been raised by about six feet above 
normal, and enormous waves were attacking the cliffs, the dunes, 
and over-running the low ground. A gale was blowing, and 
the tops of the waves were whipped off in flying spume. At 
one point where a trickle of water began to fall down the cliff 
it was blown upwards like a geyser, so strong was the wind. 
Benacre and Covehithe Broads, usually well above sea level, 
and separated from the waves by considerable banks of shingle 
and sand, were invaded by the waves, and appeared to be surf- 
filled estuaries. Between them lie Covehithe Cliffs, a sandy 
headland rising to a height of forty feet. In places these were 
eroded to a depth of thirty-five feet during the night—more 
than had_ been eroded in the previous three years. The waves 
were hurling themselves half way up the cliff. To the North, 
the sea broke through a gap in the dunes and wrecked the 
pumping station of the Hundred River. The road approach 
to it over Benacre Dunes was cut. 

All this occurred on a coast sparsely inhabited, so that there was 
no loss of life, and the damage to property was not very great. 
But the same storm, on a low-lying and densely populated area, 
particularly when the inhabitants are housed in flimsy cabins 
or caravans, was bound to be disastrous. The sea broke after 
dark when, in many areas, the electricity supply had already 
failed. The wind was of such force that even on inland waters 
—the flood waters—large waves were running. It is common 
knowledge that waves and running water working on 
unaccustomed ground can quickly batter flimsy walls or scour 
soft places, so that the difficulties of victims and rescuers are 
greatly increased. The loss of life and property is enormous; 
but, considering the severity of the storm, it is surprising that 
it was not worse. Fortunately little rain fell, so that the flood- 
ing did not spread further inland from that cause. 





* Of the Department of Geography, Cambridge University. 
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A visit to the same beach a week later confirmed the impres- 
sions that I formed at the height of the storm. Fishermen 
seventy years old were agreed that it was the worst in their 
experience. The coastline was cruelly eroded, and the marks 
will stay for a long time even according to geological standards 
of time. What was agreeable to see was that the sea walls had 
stood the test magnificently, and a new flume at the pumping 
station at Benacre, an apparently flimsy concrete structure 
straddling the beach, was still standing unmoved on its piles 
though hundreds of tons of shingle had been washed from 
underneath it. The most serious damage was caused by a 
break in the dunes near Benacre pumping station. One engine 
house with its engine was tossed sideways, and the two other 
engines were filled with water and sand; in consequence 
valuable meadow lands have been flooded with sea water. 

It had not been thought possible for a storm of such severity 
to attack our shores; it is probably more than 200 years since 
so much damage was done, and it was assumed that we knew 
the worst. What had happened was that a North Westerly 
gale had blown for so long and with such force that it raised 
the sea above the normal, or predicted level by several feet. 
This coincided with spring tides, and was accompanied by wave 
action of exceptional ferocity so that the sea rose until it flooded 


Yow ground and broke through defences whose efficiency had 


never been doubted. The amount by which the tides were 
boosted has not been published. A tentative figure is six feet. 
But the flooding of King’s Lynn, Lowestoft and Canvey Island 
points to a rise which must surely be unprecedented. These 
tidal surges are well known phenomena, and are discussed in 
some detail in the foreword of the “ Admiralty Tide Tables ”; 
but the severity of this particular storm was such that it sur- 
prised engineers not only on our coasts, but in Holland as 
well. Those who are inclined to start a witch hunt in this 
country will do well to remember the damage suffered by the 
magnificent coast defence system in Holland. 

How can such disasters be avoided in future ? The truth is 
that we cannot take steps which will with certainty prevent such 
very high seas from invading our land; the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. But three distinct precautions suggest themselves. 
First that the proper authorities ensure that building on 
dangerously low ground be restricted to the barest minimum. 
Much recent building has been unwise in this respect, and a 
wooden cabin or caravan suitable for a summer holiday may be 
quite unsuitable for winter occupation. The second precaution 
is the building of coast defences. While the country cannot 
undertake to build sea walls to protect the whole coastline, 
some defences are vital in vulnerable places where a break 
through would flood large areas, or where important instal- 
lations, particularly sluices and pumping stations, may be 
damaged. Recent events have shown us where these places 
are, and the proper authorities must be guaranteed the necessary 
assistance. “ We have been so short of funds,” said a sorrow- 
ful and overworked engineer when I ventured the opinion that 
it was unfortunate that more protection had not been afforded 
to his pumping station. He and his kind must have more 
funds. 

The third precaution is some carefully contrived warn- 
ing system to those who must perforce live in danger areas, 
so that they may get away with at least their lives. As has 
already been said, tidal conditions in which flooding may occur 
are known; their development depends upon wind phenomena 
which are rare, but which should be predictable. It would 
appear therefore that a closer liaison between the experts in 
meteorological forecasting and tidal] affairs and the B.B.C. 
should make such a system of warning possible. When the 
symptoms of possible danger appear, confirmation would almost 
certainly be forthcoming by a constant comparison of tide 
gauge readings against predicted values, first in the north of the 
country, then further south. It might be advisable to instal a 
few additional tide gauges now. If this is done it should be 
possible to give to all areas a warning of, say, two hours. 

There is, of coarse, the risk that such warnings may be 
ignored. The East Coast is full now of accounts of foolish 
individuals who would not listen to the warnings of weather- 
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wise men who, at a late stage it is true, foresaw heavy flooding. 
They are unlikely to be caught again; but the next generation, 
not remembering this disaster, may be equally unwise. Should 
not certain areas be scheduled as danger areas and the inhabi- 
tants be warned that they must obey official orders for evacu- 
ation ? Only if such steps are taken does it appear possible 
to ensure that there shall not be a repetition of this dreadful 
week-end. 


Truth in Kenya 


By MARGERY MUMFORD Nairobi. 


HERE does Truth live in Kenya ? Her whereabouts 

are hidden by the mists and gases of prejudice and 

susceptibility, prestige and egoism, racialism and fear. 
In the issue of January 30th the Spectator suggested that there 
were grounds for cautious optimism in the situation in Kenya. 
This was true, and even the most able Commissioner of Police, 
during the first week in January, allowed a correspondent to 
put into his mouth the words “conditioned optimism.” Has 
the situation seriously deteriorated since then? Or is the 
increase in the number of incidents a measure of the effective- 
ness of Government pressure on Mau Mau ? 

There are surely broad principles by which we may attempt 
to plot the terrain, principles which are apparent in other parts 
of Africa and which may fairly be said to operate in Kenya. 
Firstly, Mau Mau may not be nationalism in a European sense, 
but it is part of an Africa-wide resentment of white superiority, 
a human reaction to authoritative government, benevolent 
government which is sometimes too stern and sometimes too 
weak, and frequently unimaginative and ununderstanding. 
Secondly, this resentment need not be highly organised. It may 
seem impossible to the European of 1953 to organise a move- 
ment without files and accounts, but an illiterate people has a 
good memory. Thirdly, a small pioneering community 
(admittedly the white population of Kenya is extremely com- 
fortable) does not consider the ethics of living, but, no doubt 
harassed by an unconscious fear of the developing, aspiring 
many, is fully occupied with the day-to-day problems of 
farming, or industrial development, or administration. Fourthly, 
the impact of a people alien in time and space on darkest 
Africa destroys—brutally but unaware—the framework of the 
life of the African, who is rather like the adolescent who mis- 
takes the trappings of adult life for adulthood and thinks to 
prove his manhood by smoking cigarettes. 

These principles largely apply in Kenya, but there is one 
important feature which, it is suggested, is peculiar to Kenya. 
The leaders of Mau Mau, whoever they may be, are not looking 
forward but back—to a Garden of Eden whose problematical 
existence in reality does not detract from its potency in the 
minds of land-hungry peasants and frustrated intelligentsia. 
One would have thought that the looking backwards would 
have come after some generations of sophisticated living and 
not to a people like the Kikuyu, who have themselves scarcely 
yet savoured the Western way of living. They have worked on 
the farms and in the houses and offices of white people of an 
incomparably higher and more complicated way of living, but 
they have rarely, very rarely, adopted it themselves. 

It was therefore with intense interest that I visited Harry 
Thuku on his farm near Kiambu. He is probably the most 
successful African farmer in East Africa, and his farm could 
well be a model, not only to his own people but to many 
Europeans. He is, compared with the Kikuyu, a big landowner; 
with the Europeans, a smallholder. He has 400 acres. H¢ 
grows maize, potatoes, beans and sweet potatoes in rotation. 
He has fruit-trees. There are some thirty cattle; his goats are 
penned and his chicken-houses are dreams of cleanliness and 
efficiency. His cattle are shut up at night on a litter of old 
maize stalks, and twice a year this manure is put back on the 
land. His wife is an attractive, gracious lady, whose love. of 
the farm is her paramount interest. They have neither of 
them been to Europe, but the orderliness, the straight lines, 
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the clipped hedges, the spaced pictures on the walls of the 
sitting-room, the attractively designed and gleamingly clean 
house, the complete naturalness of host and hostess, revived 
in me a hope for the future of Africa that had been a little 
dimmed by meeting too many African politicians. 

In 1922 Thuku was deported for nine years, without trial. 
He was chairman of the East Africa Association, and was 
deported for organising opposition to the hated kipande (his 
eyes flashed as he spoke of it), forced labour and the hut-tax. 
The stumbling of a police officer, who was facing the crowd 
of 3,000 Kikuyu who waited outside the place where Thuku 
was detained, led to the Harry Thuku riots, when twenty-two 
were killed and twenty-eight wounded. His constant appeals 
for a trial were ignored. It was his—and the community’s— 
good fortune that he should have met a wise and human 
District Commissioner where he was sent in the Northern 
Frontier District. Together Thuku and the D.C. (who later 
laid out the garden at the Queen’s Sagana Lodge) made a 
vegetable- and flower-garden, and Thuku read books on farming 
and kept accounts. 

It was Thuku who founded the Kenya Africa Union, whose 
original aim was to support the first African members to be 
appointed to Legislative Council. He was its first president, 
but resigned after three months. His was probably the first 
voice to warn against Mau Mau. His wealth and success must 
arouse Ordinary human jealousy. His opposition to Mau Mau 
(he broadcast to his people with Mathu) has put him in extreme 
danger, and he has to be guarded night and day, although he 
seemed to me extraordinarily casual, and it was I, not he or 
his wife, who was frightened as we stood in the middle of 
a thick crop of maize unguarded and unarmed. He believes 
completely in a policy of constitutional reform. He does not 
mince his words about his people’s grievances, but he believes 
that Africans in Kenya could not now live without the 
Europeans and that their departure would spell complete 
disaster for the African people. 

Thuku is a farmer, not an intellectual, not a politician. He 
is compelled to take an interest in politics, and just because 
he has no career at stake he can dare to seek elusive Truth. 
One could wish that some of his European counterparts would 
learn from him the hard lesson of the conquest of fear and 
resentment. If only—one could beat one’s breast and shout 
from the roof-tops—those Europeans who talk about “ monkeys 
off trees” and whose threat to beat up any African or Indian 
seen in the European (some Indian-owned) hotels is inhibiting 
the generally reasonably-minded hotel-keeper, would meet 
Harry Thuku and his wife. But they refuse even to allow 
to be created the conditions in which it would be possible to 
meet them. 

I asked Thuku whether he thought the situation was deterior- 
ating. He replied: No. I mentioned the refusal of simple 
farm-workers to be photographed, and this after four months 
of police and army activity on a wide scale, and the added 
threat of the Displaced Persons problem—those Kikuyu who 
have been sent back to the overcrowded reserves from the 
settled areas. No, Thuku still would not agree. “If Jomo 
Kenyatta is acquitted, there will be very serious trouble indeed. 
If he is convicted, people may be angry for a month, perhaps 
two, but then it will be over.” 

It is possibly still too early to express opinions as to whether 
there is in the Kikuyu reserve what is tantamount to civil war, 
or whether the Government’s measures against Mau Mau are 
effective. These measures must be ruthless, and one would like 
to bring the woolly-minded critic of them out from home and 
put him with his wife and children fifty yards from the 
Aberdare Forests with the job of getting the harvest in. It is 
a pretty safe bet that he would be less, not more, restrained 
than most Kenya settlers. But the other prong must not be 
forgotten. I, travelling round the White Highlands and the 
reserves since last October, have become increasingly depressed. 
There is one ray of light, one possible way out—but only one. 
There are plenty of Europeans of good sense and goodwill 
in Kenya, but like all such people they are quiet. When they 
split from the ugly, panic-stricken, bull-in-a-china-shop crowd 
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(a great many of them are not British) and go to the Thukus 
and Marumbis of Kenya and say, “How do you think we 
should solve our problems ?”, then perhaps we shall be on 
a path that leads to hope. The issue is in the balance now. 
We must keep quiet; we must use our wits. And that means 
you people at home as well. And you politicians in India. 


An Engaging Assailant 


By BRIAN INGLIS Dublin. 


OME thirty years ago the headmistress of a kindergarten 
school in Bexhill used to warn recalcitrant pupils that, 
if they did not behave themselves, Ramsay MacDonald 

would come and get them. The appearance of Paul Blanshard 
in Dublin has reminded me of the threat. Although Mr. 
Blanshard’s works are known here, his name nevertheless 
carries vaguely sinister implications, that of a writer who has 
attacked the Church. There may well be teachers in Ireland 
who have given their charges the impression that he is an 
alarming American troll. They would be surprised to find 
that he has a mild, engaging air, and something of that 
enquiring innocence which is associated with Father Brown. 

Mr. Blanshard’s object in coming to Ireland, where he has 
been working for the past few months, is to carry out research 
into the relationship between freedom and Catholic power in 
a country where the Church actually possesses the power which, 
he considers, it is striving for in America. Ireland happens to 
be a factory where he can see the machine in working order. 
The only other countries in Europe where the Church has com- 
parable ‘strength are Portugal and Spain: as dictatorships, they 
would not give a fair demonstration. But the Republic of 
Ireland not only has a Church which commands the allegiance 
of well over ninety per cent. of the population; it also retains 
fully-fledged democratic institutions 

That the two manage to co-exist must have suggested to 
Mr. Blanshard either that his earlier thesis requires modifica- 
tion, or that Irish political institutions are a facade, designed 
to put a spuriously gay democratic front on a cold authoritarian 
interior. To arrive at his verdict he has shown a determination, 
unusual in visiting commentators, to sound every variety of 
opinion. Mr. de Valera has received him; so has Maynooth. 
He has held long conversations with members of the Govern- 
ment and members of the Opposition, with clerics and with 
anti-clericals, He has even introduced himself to a meeting 
sponsored by the organisation Maria Duce, which from time to 
time warns Protestants that their heresy is tolerated of 
necessity not of right, and which is even less well-disposed to 
Jews. If somebody had attended their meeting with horns 
and a forked tail he could hardly have caused more con- 
sternation; but when Maria Duce emissaries came round later 
to deliver him a formal notice to quit the country as an 
undesirable—with their own photographer to record the scene— 
Mr. Blanshard’s reaction was to invite them in for coffee, and 
to engage them for some hours in earnest argument. He even 
persuaded them to send him a copy of the photograph. 

It is impossible to complain that Mr. Blanshard has not been 
sufficiently conscientious, but it is permissible to wonder 
whether his approach to the subject is calculated to provide 
the book on Ireland that we have been waiting for, from an 
outside writer—at once objective and well-informed. Mr. 
Blanshard’s has a researcher’s—and a prosecuting counsel’s— 
zeal. He has definite views on the subject of the powers of 
the Church. Even if he remains absolutely fair in his assess- 
ment of the extent to which that power is being used in Ireland, 
the very fact that his sights are laid on a predetermined target 
tends to limit his general outlook. Such visitors—there have 
been many of them—always seem to attach undue importance 
to institutions of the type of the Censorship Board. It is hard 
for anybody unused to Irish ways to realise that the significant 
point is not that the Censorship Board exists, but that its 
activities are so circumscribed. 
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Consider the historical background. There is the old legacy 
of hatred for British domination, which was traditionally 
exercised here through the Ascendancy—Protestant—class, 
This hatred, incidentally, is not just the product of a long 
historical memory; there are still many people living who 
are hardly less bitter about the Black-and-Tans than a French- 
man might be about the prison guards at Oradour. Then 
there is the feeling—unequalled, probably, anywhere in the 
world—for a faith which was for centuries outlawed by the 
Ascendancy minority. That minority also possessed wealth 
and social position; for, years after Ireland attained indepen- 
dence, it was not uncommon for Catholics to be blackbeaned 
from clubs for no other reason than their religion. 

The resentment accumulated through history against the 
Ascendancy might have been expected to lead to the growth 
of an authoritarian movement here, bent on extirpating liberal- 
democratic institutions. It has not. Only in one respect can 
Ireland be distinguished markedly from other democratic 
countries in Europe—in the growth of a strong and often 
ludicrous puritanical prudery, of which the Censorship Board 
is One symptom. But it is important to realise that the 
Censors have to concern themselves exclusively with sex. On 
an intellectual level they have no powers. The range of dis- 
cussion here remains wide—wider, in some respects, than in 
Mr. Blanshard’s home country. To advocate Communism in 
public would draw a hostile crowd, but any Communist can 
come to Ireland to proselytise, if he wants to, without first hav- 
ing to satisfy a Mr. McCarran in the Department of Justice, and 
without being put ashore off the mailboat on to Dalkey Island 
to await “screening.” There is no committee on un-Irish 
activities, nor are there enforced loyalty oaths. 

The survival of the liberal ethic here can, of course, be to 
some extent explained away. Partly it is due to the domina- 
tion of the political scene by Mr. de Valera, who has always 
been scrupulously fair to the minorities, and partly to a desire 
to be able to boast that the religious intolerance of the North 
has no counterpart in the South. Those of us who stem from 
Ascendancy stock have reason to be grateful, in this context, 
to the public’s reverence for those of our forbears who joined, 
and often led, the nationalist movement in the past. But these 
reasons do not go deep enough. Behind them lies the fact 
that the Irish are not an intolerant people. They can be stirred 
to tears or anger by the story of Wolfe Tone off Bantry, or 
Robert Emmet in the dock, but it is not often that they are 
turned aside to run a bigot’s errand. 

Admittedly, certain recent incidents during Mr. Blanshard’s 
stay might suggest that this tolerance is declining. There has 
been a silly heresy hunt after a citizen who uttered injudicious 
words about Cardinal Stepinac at a meeting when the Papal 
Nuncio was present. The Nuncio left; but the incident, which 
ought to have been quietly forgotten, was inflated into an 
“ insult” by various individuals and organisations, who seized 
the chance to express their devotion to this and their 
detestation of that. Yet even this should show Mr. Blanshard 
little more than the existence of a not-very-creditable but not- 
very-serious local custom, whereby we cash cheques, whenever 
possible, at Banks of Respectability—usually by attending the 
right funerals, or at least by entering our names as having 
attended, 

When the smoke has blown away, such incidents seem 
unimportant. From time to time we are alarmed by the 
appearance of some new quasi-Fascist organisation, with a 
scarifying programme; and then we hear that its Minister for 
Education is none other than that old character the Prince of 
Thomond—and very soon the “ Black Legion” goes the way 
of its predecessors. From time to time there are more disturb- 
ing symptoms—doubiless Mr. Blanshard has noted them—from 
which it is possible to deduce the existence of an insidious 
design upon the rights of individuals or minorities. In a few 
months they are forgotten. For an old-style liberal there is 
much in Ireland to complain about—but where would he find 
countries today where he would not have cause for grumbling ? 
As the saying is, “ she’s not the worst.” 
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Bottled 


By PETER UNWIN (Christ Church, Oxford) 


HE idea occurred, in Solihull of all places, to a beer- 

drinker and a tomato-juice enthusiast who were drinking 

tea together. The impracticable magazines were full of 
ideas of “ bottle your own wine,” as sensible, it seemed at first, 
as “ knit your own battleship.” But the idea was attractive— 
the beer-drinker fell for the glamour of it all—and the first 
letters were written. The replies came in from the chdteaux, 
one from an old gentleman who wanted us to follow in the foot- 
steps of Joan of Arc by buying his cheap Burgundy; the mythi- 
cal traditionalism of Oxford obviously dies hard in provincial 
France. 

While complicated financial deals with the Crédit Lyonnais 
were going through, recruiting started. The nature of the 
scheme made it advisable to by-pass the university proctors 
by limiting the membership to one college. The club finally 
evolved as a purely Christ Church organisation, twenty-one 
strong, calling itself on its ambitious correspondence-cards 
“ The Vintners of Christ Church.” With a name like that we 
were glad we had excluded Keble. 

The ties, like the correspondence-cards, were vainglorious, 
but they too were intended to give the club status. Varying ideas 
were canvassed, and the club aesthete spent an afternoon in the 
Ashmolean Museum examining Greek goblets for use as pos- 
sible models. Finally a golden barrel on a red tie was chosen; 
the red would have been symbolic, but we discovered that the 
problem of bottle-sickness would force us to choose white wine, 
The ties were the last capital assets to arrive, long after the first 
barrel had been broached and drunk. The story went round 
Peckwater that the makers had sabotaged them in Cambridge. 


At the end of the Hilary term, then, the Vintners had a bank- 
balance. Our assets were twenty-one subscriptions of three 
guineas a head and the correspondence-cards; our liabilities 
amounted to a slowly approaching barrel—still to be paid for— 
and festoons of red ties to strangle our dreams. We signed 
cheques and translated them into francs; we looked for some- 
where to put the barrel when it arrived; and we thought about 
the bottles we had first to find and then to wash before we 
broached the barrel. 

Trinity term was a hectic one, and our members were grow- 
ing thirstier. The professionals warned us that if the barrel 
was still en route during May it would contain vinegar when 
it arrived. Then there was a letter from the agents, which 
went incomprehensibly and unfortunately to the Dean, to tell us 
the barrel was at last in London. 

It was then that apparently irremediable disaster struck.us 
down. We had based our calculations on a half-barrel; we had 
promised our members six bottles a head. When it arrived we 
found that we had bought a quarter-barrel. The arithmetic was 
in order. The reasoning was flawless, but the premise was at 
fault. Our barrel was half the size we had expected. All 
revolutions are crises of confidence, we of the founder-clique 
told ourselves; it was only necessary to remain calm. We 
found we knew all the axioms about revolution, even the remark 
that the machine-gun had made it obsolete. At one stage we 
misquoted Napoleon: “ You can do nothing with a quarter- 
barrel except sit on it.” As yet the mob was quiet; the story 
was still a close secret. We watched and wondered in the rain, 
and pondered solutions over chocolate cake. 

We found a solution to the problem in time; after it all others 
seemed minor ones. The solution was compromise; we 
exchanged our quarter-barrel of Rully for a half-barrel of 
Bergerac, and the mob was none the wiser, though they may be 
angry if ever they read this article. They were happy: with 
Bordeaux, became merry on it at the club dinner, climbed out 
of the House in their dinner jackets afterwards and followed 
each other round in solemn procession on a merry-go-round at 
a fair. 
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After that, the Vintners were established. Now we look with 
benevolence on our imitators, and give them hints on siphoning. 
We have solved our problems and understand the whole opera- 
tion, from the cheque to the Crédit Lyonnais to the corking- 
machine in the coal-cellar where bottling now takes place. The 
procedure is simple and, until the barrel reaches us, uninterest- 
ing. The Customs sample our Bergerac; the agents forward it 
from London; and we establish the barrel well above ground- 
level on blocks. It remains there for a good fortnight while 
the coal-dust settles and we collect the bottles to be used. On 
B-day a team (still very much the ruling founder-clique, for 
the rest are ever writing essays) assembles in the cellar. There 
is no uniform. Some affect handkerchiefs to absorb the sweat; 
some seek comfort in shirt-sleeves. With care the bung is 
removed and the glass-and-rubber-tube siphon set up. The 
bottles are massed in rows, and the siphon started. As the 
wine-level rises to the neck the rubber-tube is nipped; an empty 
bottle is moved into place, and the full one goes into the crate 
for the corker. 

He works at the other end of the cellar, with the intense 
look of a naval-gunner in his eyes. To the initiated the corking- 
machine has affinities with a gun breech, though perhaps it is 
more apt to compare it with a pop-gun. Speed in corking is in 
theory a question of deftness of hand and wrist, the downward 
thrust with the right hand and the quick flick back with the 
left, preparing the machine for the next cork. In practice we 
find corking as much a question of brute strength and deter- 
mination as of skill. The cork—pre-heated in boiling water 
and then dipped in wine—should be soft and pliable. Boiling 
water, however, is at a discount in a coal-cellar; corking 
becomes a question of force, and the corker develops callouses 
and muscles in a day. 

Bottling must be a continuous process; to take a night’s 
sleep before dealing with the last few dozen is to come back 
to vinegar. In fact, however, the spell is strong, and things 
outside lose their importance. The mesmeric necessity of main- 
taining an unbroken line of bottles, coupled with the inebriating 
effect of alcohol fumes, keeps even sweated labour contented. 
A strange and mystic professionalism develops; the knack of 
nipping the siphon at the right moment becomes a jealously- 
guarded art for the initiate, and the rare efficient corker is as 
proud of his scars as a boy with a black eye. Outsiders—until 
they too become absorbed in the rites—are resented; thrust 
roughly out of the way as interruptions in the scheme of things. 
The production-line mentality takes us all in its grip. The 
unforgivable sin, the joke we all know and have all perpetrated 
in our time, is the old one about the bottle-neck. 





Intercepted Signals 


Calling all rooks in Wellhead Parish. Urgent. 
Nimbus, vedette of second squadron, speaking. 
Scarecrow observed beyond the southern hedgerow, 
Grounded but mobile, steadily approaching. 
Evasive action strongly recommended. 

Outpost abandoned. Airborne. Message over. 


Attention all. Old Thundercloud replying. 

Minor emergency. Plan One sufficient : 

(Half hawthorn height, two seconds to the wingbeat), 
Scarecrow identified : Type homo sapiens, 

Model Mark III, harmless at twenty yards. 

The blot upon the landscape now recedes. 

Cruise calmly and await a clear horizon. 


Stratus the swift, your squadron-leader, calling. 
Anticipate crepuscular manoeuvres, 
Follow-my-leader sports and tail-end Charley. 
Soon we shall glide above the taliest elms, 
Bathe in the billows of the gusty sky, 

Dive through the crevices of tumbled air 

And be uplifted in our element. 

Take off. Touch down at Forty Acres. Over. 


C. G. INGRAM, 


(Pee Se 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA AND BALLET 


Orpheus, (Royal Opera House.) 

Tuis is the last of the revivals of the 1952-3 season at Covent Garden, 
and the opera company now goes on tour. Gluck’s Orpheus is always 
revived for an individual singer ; and since Glyndebourne had shown 
Kathleen Ferrier’s quality in the rdle, and she is almost certainly 
the most popular of all our English singers, the choice for Covent 
Garden was easy. 

Orpheus is not an entirely happy rdle for any woman singer, though 
experience has shown that to give the part to a tenor, as Gluck him- 
self did when he transported the opera from Vienna to Paris, is 
even less successful. The rdle was written for a castrato, and perhaps 
only an unsexed voice could make Orpheus that something more 
(or, if you insist, less) than a human husband—the Power of Music, 
incarnate melody. No ordinary, human bereavement would prompt 
the famous Che fard which, whether you admire it or no, is a dramatic 
anomaly as an expression of human grief. These, however, are 
academic reflections. 

Miss Ferriet sang the part with a noble generosity of voice and 
much well-considered pathos, and in Veronica Dunne she had an 
admirable Eurydice, with a clear, firm tone and a suitably gracious 
delivery. Adéle Leigh’s Amor was a little tame, and did not provide 
quite the tonal contrast needed to- relieve the prolonged elegiac 
atmosphere, although she sang with taste. The choral singing 
was firm and expressive. Sir John Barbirolli took what seemed some 
liberties with tempi, and, for me at least, spoiled the effect of the 
infernal chorus, which at first refuses Orpheus entry to its 
domains, by taking it quite unusually fast. The orchestral playing, 
at any rate on the second night, was less polished, phrasing less 
careful and style more questionable than in the other operas which 
he has conducted at Covent Garden. On the whole, however, the 
musical side of the whole production was thoroughly praiseworthy, 
and the only serious adverse criticism was aroused by the production. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


The Ballet in “ Orpheus *’ : Two Views 

Is Orpheus an opera or a ballet ? What did it look like in Vienna 
in 1762 or in Paris twelve years later ? Does the fact that we don’t 
really know what it looked like matter one way or the other to 
the modern producer? There is no simple answer to the first 
question, because Orpheus is both opera and ballet. Gluck played his 
part in a ‘* reform ”’ of the ballet in Vienna quite as radical as the 
reform of the opera for which his name is famous. His own words 
(in the Alceste preface) and the internal evidence of the music 
authorise us in believing that ** beautiful simplicity ’’ (una bella 
simplicita) was his ideal and should be that of any modern producer. 

Canons of beauty are notoriously unstable ; and there may be 
many who found Sophie Fedorovitch's giant plastic lyre, asbestos 
harps and white staircase enclosing a dance-floor aesthetically 
acceptable. They were certainly simple. So, too, were the actual 
movements of Frederick Ashton’s dances, at least in the opening 
scene, where every phrase of the music was painstakingly reproduced 
in conventional gestures of grief on and around Eurydice’s tomb. 
The movements were simple, but there were far too many of them ; 
and what should have been a frankly static scene of grief was spoiled 
by a ceaseless mopping and mowing. In Hades, decorated by the 
suggestion of flames more proper to a mediaeval Inferno, the Furies’ 
dance was executed by a troupe of haggard youths bound round with 
ropes, and in the Elysian Fields only girls were permitted to perform 
the dance of the Blessed Spirits. 

I did not quite understand this principle of sex-distinction among 
the reprobate and the chosen ; and, if it had to be applied, were 
not the Furies by tradition female ? The famous D minor dance 
in Elysium was executed by Svetlana Beriosova with a captive 
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pigeon attached to her wrist, and the speed and complication of her 
steps (which carried her all over the stage) seemed to contradict the 
tranquil, largely static character of the music. It was on such 
occasions as this that I imagined Gluck stirring uneasily in his 
grave, aware that he had only exchanged the tyranny of the mid- 
eighteenth-century singers for that of the mid-twentieth-century 
dancers. MARTIN Cooper. 
- - 7 - 

Unlike some operas, in which it acts simply as a form of divertisse- 
ment, the ballet in Orpheus plays an integral part of the whole. The 
Furies and the Blessed Spirits set the key for the Underworld 
and the Elysian scenes; and at the tomb of Eurydice the 
simple movements of the dancers add beauty and significance to the 
choral lament. It is therefore most fitting that in this instance the 
producer and choreographer are one and the same person, namely 
Frederick Ashton. As far as the ballet itself is concerned, I do not 
think that the actual dance of the Furies is one of his happiest 
arrangements. There are too many classical-ballet steps consciously 
Strung together which do not in themselves create the atmosphere 
of evil. The writhing and threatening gestures seem to be 
extraneous, and the dancers, seeming ill at ease with the material 
presented to them, therefore fail to be convincing. 

On the other hand, the dance of the Blessed Spirits imparts the 
essence of sweetness and gentleness appropriate to the mood. It is 
beautifully led by Svetlana Beriosova, who floats about the stage 
with a dove upon her wrist, and who moves with a lyrical graciousness 
suggestive of the purest of souls. Sophie Fedorovitch’s designs, 
austere in their classicism, are a spendid example of an artist’s ability 
to absorb the past and re-create it in terms of the present. Her recent 
tragic death made the opening scene all the more moving, for it seemed 
that in some uncanny way she had deliberately created her own 
memorial, LILLIAN Browse. 


* * “ 7 


Symphonic Variations. (Royal Opera House.) 

On Saturday night.Moira Shearer returned to Covent Garden after 
an absence of some eighteen months. She made her reappearance in 
Symphonic Variations, and stood out from the indifferent performance 
of her companions by reason of her extra authority and breadth of 
movement. From this particular work it was not possible to say 
whether or not she had grown in artistic stature, but at the end of this 
week she is to appear in Giselle, and then we shall be in a better 
position to judge. kL. B 


THEATRE 

Oedipus. By Sophocles. (King’s Theatre, Hammersmith.) 

Mr. DonaLpD Wo trit has prefaced his Shakespearean season at 
Hammersmith with King Oedipus and Oedipus at Colonus, in the new 
translations by Mr. E. F. Watling, brought together for this purpose 
as the two parts of one long play. This works surprisingly well, 
although the plays are quite different in mood, and although the 
Creon of the second is a character who seems to have little connection 
with the Creon of the first; and Mr. Wolfit should be congratulated. 
His production is, like Mr. Watling’s translation, blunt and straight- 
forward, but it is also something less than perfectly balanced. This 
is more true of King Oedipus than of Oedipus at Colonus, in which a 
greater coherence is achieved 4nd sustained. In the first it is very 
much a matter of performance rather than of play, with Mr. Wolfit 
casting those around him into the shadow, and thundering on— 
sometimes, it must be said, in a key much too high for the comfort 
of the audience. The chorus has been handled sensibly, as a collec- 
tion of individuals among whom the lines have been freely distributed, 
and drawn deeper into the action. The magnificent ode in praise of 
Sophocles’ white Colonus is sung by a single tenor voice, and this 
lyrical interlude is something of a compensation for too many lines 
of a lamentable flatness, such as **We are sensible of the awful 
import of your tidings.’’ Sir Lewis Casson plays Teiresias, Miss 
Ellen Pollock Jocasta, Mr. Ernest Hare Creon and Miss Rosalind 
Iden Antigone. Mr. Tom Lingwood’s setting for King Oedipus 
is simple and good; that for Oedipus at Colonus is simple also but, 
in my eyes at any rate, not in the least good, and its flimsiness is 
more than matched by the frivolity, in cut and colour, of the costumes 
for the second play—and not only the costumes, but also the make-up 
and general demeanour of some of the players, who seem to have 
strayed into the fifth century B.C. by way of the hairdresser’s and 
the materials department of a twentieth-century store. 

TAIN HAMILTON. 
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CINEMA 


Les Belles de Nuit. (Rialto, February 12th.——La Minute de 
Verité. (Rialto, February 15th.}+——Springfield Rifle. (Warner.) 
——Appointment in London. (Leicester Square.) 

TuE French Film Festival has been taking place this week at the 
Rialto, but, owing to circumstances beyond, it seems, anybody’s 
control, I have only had occasion to see two of the films: Les Belles 
de Nuit, directed by M. René Clair, and M. Jean Delannoy’s La 
Minute de Verité. If their fellow films are of equal excellence, 
the festival cannot fail to have been an occasion for rejoicing, an 
experience intellectually, aesthetically and sensually satisfying. 
M. Clair has lost none of his genius for whipping up fantasy and 
satire into a featherweight soufflé. He whisks M. Gerard Philipe 
through the centuries—he is a poor musician who escapes in his 
dreams to the romantic past only to find it just as problematic as 
the present—like an inspired conjuror out on a spree. His comedy 
is as simple as it is sophisticated, as cynical as it is fey, and he leads 
one like a will-o’-the-wisp through a dozen moods, airily catching 
butterflies as he goes and then pinning them with bright fierce pins 
to the earth. 

La Minute de Verité, in comparison, is as substance is to spirit, 
as Beethoven is to Ravel. It is a psychological drama concerning 
a married couple who, through an unforeseen eventuality, reach a 
**turning point’’ in their lives. Whether to separate or go on 
together—the past, with its myriad associations, pulling one way, 
the uncertain future, the unhappy present pulling the other—that 
is the question which is skilfully and sympathetically probed by 
M. Delannyy. Mlle Michéle Morgan, M. Jean Gabin and M. 
Daniel Geiin are the three stars who shine magnificently in an 
atmosphere of emotional exhaustion, which at times, perhaps, is 
rather suffocating though never wholly unbreathable. As a sad 
subtle study of love’s drifts and surges this film can be highly praised. 

- ” . * 

Springfield Rifle, on the other hand, is about as sad and subtle 
as a sandbag. Yet it too can be praised. One of a long series of 
American Civil War pictures, it gives us Mr. Gary Cooper being 
branded as a coward in a good cause, Colorado scenery of such 
perfect beauty that breath cannot be breathed, that splendid horse 
Wildfire charging about with herds of other splendid horses, a 
maze of misunderstandings, tons of treachery and bugles blowing 
out over mounds of bodies. Although it is hard, or let us say 
impossible, to disentangle the good from the bad—nearly every 
member of the cast is pretending to be something he is not—it is 
easy to give up the struggle and relax into a philosophical mood. 
Mr. Cooper is so dear, and the views so pleasart, and the action 
so colourful, who cares if the man we thought was a colonel is a 
spy, or the captain we hated so much is a patriot? Let the rifles 
blaze and the mountains shine blue and the hooves thunder, and 
hang the plot! It’s all lovely. 

7 ” - * 

I wish I could say the same of Appointment in London, a film 
bursting with misplaced energy, gleaming With sincerity and almost 
wholly unsuccessful. Directed by Mr. Philip Leacock and starring 
Mr. Dirk Bogarde and Miss Dinah Sheridan, it centres on an R.A.F. 
bomber-station in the war. Every stock character from the Wing 
Commander heading for a nervous breakdown to the amorous 
American Liaison Officer, every stock scene from the rowdy Mess 
party to the interview with a bereaved wife, is offered here in 
hackneyed form, and, though no doubt very true and very worthy 
of remembrance, each one of them lacks the wherewithal to fire 
the imagination anew. Slow and trite the film limps haltingly 
along, a series of sketches painted in flat tones, until suddenly, at 
the very end, there is a burst of superb cinema. We are taken on a 
raid over Germany, and, though we have experienced this dreadful 
undertaking vicariously many times before, these sequences really 
do rock the heart with the glory and terror of it all. They are 
stupendous. Unfortunately this galvanising episode comes too 
late, and only serves to show up in greater contrast the drabness of 
previous ones. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


ART 


Turner. (Whitechapel Art Gallery.) 

THE moment of Turner’s reassessment is now close, and the White- 
chapel Art Gallery—very spick and span in its new grey and white—has 
organised an exhibition of such variety that it cannot fail to provoke 
thought. It includes a number of paintings not seen in London for 
many years, from that ** most complete work of genius ’’ that 
Constable ever saw, The Dort Packet-Boat Becalmed, from Farnley 
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(painted the year before Turner’s first visit to Italy and therefore 
at the close of the first half of his career), to a late seascape (1845) 
belonging to Sir Kenneth Clark, in which the weight of the green water 
piling up on the left of the picture is miraculously combined with 
translucence and movement. Two paintings of Rome, from the 
Earl of Rosebery, and Venice from the Giudecca, trom Lord Grim- 
thorpe, are included. Turner’s oil technique was so reckless that 
cleaning is not lightly to be undertaken, and special interest therefore 
attaches to Lord Ruscbery’s Campo Vaccino, lightly veiled in iridescent 
mists, which is in exceptional condition. Jessica at the Window anda 
group from the Tate, which includes the Skeleton Falling off a Horse, 
are among the other less familiar exhibits. 

But Turner left more than 19,000 drawings, quite apart from the 
oils, and here especially for most of us it is a conceit to pretend 
familiarity with more than a fragment of the whole. The water- 
colours at Whitechapel are wonderful. The earliest dates from 1791 
(it was the second shown by Turner at the R.A.) ; the late baffle, as 
always, by their intuitive finality. Never were graphic and colour 
equivalents for things seen and experienced reduced to such pregnant 
simplicity. Let the French and the classicists go their ordered way. 
Grotesque, vulgar, irrational, eccentric let them call him. For most 
of us in this country it is impossible not to feel ourselves transported 
by such a whirlwind of the spirit as this, the rapture and the glory, 
the sustained power and transcendent truth ; to feel ourselves up- 
lifted almost to the point of giddiness. A complete set of prints 
from the Liber Studiorum (that less-than-fair challenge to Claude’s 
Liber Veritas) enriches the exhibition, which includes also a few 
related works such as the Graves Art Gallery portrait of the artist 
by Cornelius Varley. 

x 7” ” * 

Two foreign painters are currently to be seen in London for the 
first time. Frederick Franck, at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s, 
is quite unknown here. A Dutch-American, he is strong, professional, 
various, At the Leicester Galleries, Ghika, whom we have known 
only by reproduction. Ghika has lived and worked in Paris for long 
periods, and he may be said to have been nourished in the cubist 
revolution. (In particular certain phases of his work recall Léger.) 
At the same time he is not really of the School of Paris. His reduction 
of visual phenomena to a two-dimensional plane has a latin logic, 
but it is a logic made gay by a sunny charm and elegance of manner. 
His severely controlled lyricism can be imposing at one extreme, 
charming at the other. Also here are watercolours of an exquisite 
certainty of touch by Cheng-Wu Fei, and oils by Kit Lewis. Mrs. 
Lewis possesses a strong colour-sense which glows through her 
purple-browns, and her touch is lively and impetuous ; but it is the 
clash and mystery of tonal relationships which is at the heart of her 
expressionism. 

- ~ » 

The Beaux Arts Gallery shows an interesting series of paintings by a 
young artist, Jack Smith. His domestic interiors, strongly phrased 
and articulated, seemed to me preferable to his all-too-solid explosions 
of light and apocalyptic visions. Some pleasant things are contributed 
by the ten other young artists here, several of whom we shall have to 
watch. M. H. MIDDLETON, 





The Spectator, February 12th, 1853 
VILLETTE, BY CURRER BELL* 


Villette is Brussels, and Currer Bell might have called her new novel 
“ Passages from The Life of a Teacher in a Girls’ School at Brussels, 
written by herself.” Of plot, strictly taken as a series of coherent 
events all leading to a common result, there is none; no more, at least, 
than there would be in two years of any person’s life who had occupa- 
tions and acquaintances, and told us about them. Of interesting scenes, 
and of well-drawn characters, there is, on the other hand, abundance; 
and these, though they fail to stimulate the curiosity of the reader like 
a well-constructed plot, sustain the attention, and keep up a pleasant 
emotion, from the first page to the last... . The style of Villette has the 
same characteristics that distinguished Currer Bell’s previous novels— 
that clearness and power which are the result of mastery over the 
thoughts and feelings to be expressed, over the persons and scenes to 
be described. When the style becomes less pleasing, it is from an 
attempt to point by highly figurative language the violent emotions 
of the heart. This is sometimes done at such length, and with so much 
obscurity from straining after figure and illusion, as to become tedious 
and to induce skipping. 


* Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of Jane Eyre. In three volumes. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Immortals at the Oval 


By J. P. W. MALLALTIEU 


of Old Trafford. Like Headingley it is tatty. At 
Bramall Lane you may be covered with smuts; but at least 
they are smuts from the steelworks and are intended to obscure 
visibility for Lancashire batsmen. At the Oval the smuts which 
cover you are bits of half-burned paper, despatched by near- 
by householders whose only thought, on a bright Saturday 
afternoon, is to clean their flues. On the Worcester ground 
the first sight you see is the Cathedral. At the Oval it is 
the gasometer; and though, when full, this has a monstrous 
beauty, it is usually half-empty. 

But as a football-ground the Oval bathes in more romance, 
more glamour, more history than any. Here, in 1872, the 
Wanderers beat the Royal Engineers by one goal to nothing 
in the very first Cup Final. Most of the players in those teams 
wore beards. All wore long trousers and long-tasselled caps. 
All were amateurs; and all were expert dribblers. Did not 
the great R. W. S. Vidal once score three goals in succession 
from the kick-off without friend or opponent touching the 
ball after it had reached him ? 

The Oval saw the first challenge from the North to the 
dominance of the South when little Darwen, a team of weavers, 
played the Old Etonians in the Fourth Round and were only 
beaten in the second replay. Did it not see the triumph of 
the North, when Blackburn Olympics in 1883 beat the Old 
Etonians (2—1) in the final? It saw the coming of profes- 
sionalism; even that little Darwen team had been suspect. 
How came it that among the Lancashire weavers were two 
Scotsmen who did not know a loom from a mule? It saw 
the eventual dominance of the North, with Royal Engineers, 
Old Carthusians, Old Etonians and Oxford University replaced 
in the final by such odd-sounding clubs as West Bromwich 
Albion, Aston Villa and Preston North End, to say nothing 
of Blackburn Rovers, for whom the Oval became a second 
home. 

So when, last Saturday, I went for the first time in my life 
to see football at the Oval, I walked, if not with reverence at 
least with nostalgic interest, into a ground where so much foot- 
ball history had been hacked and carved and polished. I was 
to see the Third Round tie of the Football Association 
Amateur Cup between Pegasus and the Corinthian Casuals. 
Because these two teams include the best players produced by 
Oxford and Cambridge, and possibly the best players produced 
by English public schools, | hoped to see the sort of football 
which Wreford Brown and Cobbold and Wollaston must have 
played all those years ago and to see it amid surroundings on 
which historic creepers fed. 

I was almost wholly disappointed. Players of old probably 
felt that they were at the Oval by right. They played in the 
centre of the ground, with their supporters packed on all 
four sides of the pitch, with hardly a reminder that this was 
primarily a home of cricket. True, when Cup Final crowds 
reached 20,000, the Surrey County Cricket Club looked at their 
turf and told the F.A. to go elsewhere; but for some twenty 
years football was an equal partner. 

But on Saturday there were pointed reminders that football 
was at the Oval only on sufferance. Behind the pavilion there 
were posters telling us that in late August, 1952, Surrey would 
be playing Warwickshire and Northants. Then, as if grudg- 
ingly admitting that last season was in fact over, there were 
the freshly-painted score boards with thé Total invitingly at 
00, as though the first innings of the new season was about 
to begin. Finally, the soccer match was pushed right to the 
Vauxhall end and there segregated from the precious cricket 
square by nets and ropes, so that one side of the playing pitch 


S a cricket-ground the Oval means little to me. It has 
none of the graciousness of Lord’s; little of the majesty 


was bare of spectators and the 12,000 football multitude com- 
pressed into Vauxhall was laid open to the scrutiny of the 
disapproving pavilion and the bleakly vacant stands beside it. 

It seemed that the surroundings subdued both the crowd 
and the players. There were, I think, no rattles, no dinner- 
bells. True, one or two supporters carried large cardboard 
effigies of Pegasus, but they brandished these with more deter- 
mination than spontaneity, as if daring the Pavilion to object. 
The only genuine football humour I saw came from a Pegasus 
supporter who wore, not the multi-coloured bowler hat which 
is sO popular with ordinary football fans, but, since his team 
came from universities, a blue and white mortar-board. He 
made himself even more scholastic with the aid of a false 
nose; and, whenever Pegasus did something good, instead of 
flinging his arms in the air or shouting, he rose gravely from 
his seat and bowed as though he were a professor of science 
at the conclusion of a demonstration. But gaiety was absent 
from the rest of us. Under the Oval’s reproving stare we 
did not dare to emulate Lord Kinnaird, holder of five cup- 
winners’ medals, who, when Old Etonians beat Blackburn 
Rovers |—0 in 1882, showed his joy by standing on his head, 
Pavilion or no Pavilion. 


Perhaps after all there was not much for us to show joy 
about. For this eagerly-expected game was scrappy. Pegasus 
began well enough; and after some twelve minutes a shot by 
their centre forward beat everything except the desperate foot 
of a Casuals’ full-back and flashed for a corner. Thereat 
Sutcliffe, from the left wing, sent one over which Pawson 
volleyed cleanly into the net with all the skill of the Raich 
Carter he so much resembles. This shook the Corinthian 
Casuals out of their history and into life, and for the last 
twenty minutes of the first half they were on top. But they 
only once looked like scoring. That was when Boardman 
centred beautifully and Insole hit the ball with his head far 
harder than ever | could hit it with my foot. The ball flashed 
towards the far corner of the net, but, with a hair’s breadth 
separating it from the line, it was diverted by Brown’s finger- 
tips to safety—or frustration. 

Perhaps that 1—0 lead at half-time was hardly deserved. 
But the 1—0 lead at the finish was fully deserved. It should 
have been 2—0, for, towards the end, Laybourne broke clean 
away, and Bunyan, diving at his feet with more courage than 
judgement, was lucky to find that the bouncing ball had hit 
his body instead of going into the net. The second half was 
in fact almost entirely Pegasus, but it was none the less 
uninspired. Pegasus may well play far better in the next 
round and yet lose. 

So this afternoon, from which I had expected so much 
too much perhaps—moved round as palely as the February 
sun. Yet there was in it one glow of romance, because the 
game was refereed by Rudolf Rassendyll. Do you remember 
Charles Dana Gibson’s pictures of Rudolf in The Prisoner of 
Zenda, how tall he looked, how full of shining rectitude, how 
cool, how firm, how decisive he was? Here he was at the 
Oval, a head taller than any of the players, never ruffled, never 
hesitant, never, it seemed, under the necessity of running. 
As he strode through the game, chin slightly lifted, eyes alert 
but kindly, evil-doing melted with shame. I see that for this 
afternoon he was calling himself Mr. W. Ling. but that would 
not have deceived Rupert of Hentzau; and when, at the end 
of the game, while players and spectators turned away to 
Vauxhall, Rudolf strode away on his own to the Pavilion, and 
was lost in the mist, I knew that he was going to have tea 
with Wreford Brown, with the Old Etonians, with the little 
men of Darwen—and with Queen Flavia—and that the Pavilion 
would accept all these, at any rate, as its own. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 154 


Report by J. M. Cohen 

The usual prizes were offered for a translation of Jean-Baptiste 
Chassignet’s sonnet ; ** Qu’est-ce de notre vie?...’’ in equivalent 
English form. 

The poem looked to many competitors deceptively simple. What 
was it but a moralising sonnet on the vanities of human life, a piece 
easy to translate in fairly commonplace language ?_ But Chassignet, 
a little-known writer of Louis XIII’s time who has lately been find- 
ing his way into anthologies, was a contemporary of our Meta- 
physicals, and shared with them a liking for crisp, realistic imagery. 
The bubble—it could not have been a bottle—of the first quatrain 
Is very exactly noted. The eye of the eighth line unglues its lid ; it 
is NO mere matter of awaking or ** greeting the light.”’ Again the 
eddy or whirlwind of the first tercet is carefully drawn. It might 
come out of a seventeenth-century Dutch landscape. No com- 
petitor could afford, therefore, to render these very sharply observed 
pictures in the language of blurred convention. Those who did so 
were counted out on my first reading. But this left a great number in. 

There was a surprising proportion of good poems. One difficulty 
which caught many out was over the translation of ** une fumiére.”’ 
This from the context, since it clearly refers back to lines 9 and 10, 
means a puff of smoke. The Larousse Dictionnaire de I’ Ancien 
Frangais gives this meaning as surviving only into the sixteenth 
century. But this is certainly the significance that it had for 
Chassignet. I have, however, allowed the modern translation, 
dunghill, since to penalise everyone who went wrong would have 
been too severe. 

In awarding the prizes I have had to overcome my own prejudice 
against pastiche. For two of the winners have sent in poems written, 
and even spelt, in the seventeenth-century manner. To me this 
method savours of antiquarianism, since the language of a past age 
can only be used in the spirit of artifice. Nevertheless, Kenneth S. 
Kitchin, as once before in an earlier competition, convinces me that 
my rule has exceptions. He takes first place and £2, with a sonnet 
that carefully reproduces the capitals and italics of Chassignet’s 
own age. A. J. B., who comes second, is less consistent in her 
antique spelling. P. A. T. O'Donnell comes third with a most 
pleasing poem, which captures the spirit but blurs the images of the 
original, and D. W. R. Whicker, one of several competitors from 
Sherborne, promotes himself to fourth place on the score of youth— 
he is still under seventeen—over the heads of several who might 
have contested the last award with him, but must be content this 
time with an honourable mention. These are H. A. C. Evans, 
J. Eker, D. L. L. Clarke, L. E. Brodie, M. N. Dobbing, and Sylvia 
Clark. 

PRIZES 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


What is this LIFE of ours ? a Bubble weake 
That swelleth on the Water in the Raine, 
To die as soone as thou canst see it plaine, 
Bursting asunder at the slightest Freake. 
What is this LIFE of ours ? a tickle Tricke 
That fooles us with a shadow of true gaine ; 
A Dreame, whose puissance doth not long remaine— 
Unglew thy Liddes : his vertues vanish quicke ! 
What is this life of ours ? a whirling Eddy 
Of gray Light mocking in the Ayre unsteady, 
Swifter to passe than Lightning’s murd’rous Stroak. 
Henceforth ye shall forsake th’ /daea of Bliss 
That standeth faste, and knowe your State is this— 
A Puffe, a Tricke, a Dreame, a Dunghill Smoak ! 


(A. J. B.) 


What is this life ? soft bubbles swollen high 

On water when the heavens raine dispense, 
Which, scarcely seene, sudden are vanish’d hence, 
And brush’d or buffeted, asunder, fly. 


What is this life ? an unsubstantial lie, 

Rendering us dupes with truth’s obscure pretense, 
A dreame, which has no power nor influence, 
When liddes unglue, upon the awakening eye. 


What is this life ? a whirling globe of light 
In mazéd streames that wanton with the ayre, 
As swiftly gone as deadly lightning flung. 


And yet, all long, eternall good despite, 
This spot of nothing will have all your care, 
This bubble, cheate, this dreame, this heape of dung. 


(P. A. T. O°DONNELL) 
What is our life? A vessel thinly blown, 
Riding the waters when the sky sends rain, 
Shivered at lightest touch to air again, 
Momently seen and on the instant flown. 
What is our life? An empty lie, whose guise 
Of truth for our confusion is displayed ; 
A dream whose spell and substance fleetly fade 
As the cold dawn unlocks the sleeper’s eyes. 
What is our life ? An antic swirl of light, 
A dancing cloud, more sudden in its flight 
Than is the lethal bolt from heaven cast. 
Consider ; when true, lasting Good you shun, 
All for a bubble, for a lie, is done— 
All for a dream, a transience of dust. 


(D. W. R. WHicKER) 

What is this life? A tiny gourd of air 
Which tosses up and down on puddled rain, 

And scarce appears, ere it is lost again, 
Bursting should ought oppose its frail career. 

What is this life ?_A lie unhung with care 
Which in the guise of truth deceives us men, 

A dream, which lacks all strength and substance when 
The eye unglues the lids, and grows aware. 

What is this life ?_A swirl of grey-flecked light 
Which eddies on the breeze in joyous flight, 
Gone sudden as the murderous lightning stroke. 

If so—in future you will ne’er take thought 
For lasting good, trusting in what is nought 
But bubble, falsehood, dream, or dunghill smoke. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 1s7 


Set by M. H. Middleton 
It is often suggested that industry must now exercise in the arts the 
patronage that was formerly the duty of the nobility. Competitors are 
to imagine that they are an executive of an advertising agency that 
really believes this to be true. They are invited to compose an explanatory 
covering note to the managing director of Bubbli-Cola (Great Britain) 
Ltd., to accompany a projected poster campaign by Francis Bacon, 
Salvador Dali, Ben Nicholson, Picasso, Stanley Spencer or Graham 

Sutherland. Limit 200 words. Usual prizes. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than February 25th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 6th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Coronation Oath 


Sir. The Bishop of Monmouth’s original statement in his sermon was 
that “ when the State thought it desirable to include in the Coronation 
oath a single description of the faith professed by these two bodies "— 
that is, the Episcopal Church of England and the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland—”" it was faced with a difficult problem, which it solved 
to its own satisfaction by using the words: ‘the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law in the United Kingdom °.” 

| pointed out that the words “in the United Kingdom” were added 
in 1937; and the Bishop. now professes, and indeed amply exhibits, his 
ignorance of the history of this part of the Oath by aflirming that his view 
“that the Oath to maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law was devised to cover the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
as well as the Church of England is so far unshaken.” Well, this part 
of the Oath was first introduced for the coronation of William III 
and Mary in 1689; and used again at the coronation of Queen Anne 
in 1702. At neither of these dates were the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland united; for that was achieved by the Act of Union of 
1707. Perhaps the Bishop, despite his contempt for an “ airy reference ” 
to history, will explain to historians how the Oath could apply to 
Scotland before the union of the kingdoms? As originally devised 
therefore it applied to the realm and Church of England only. 

In relation to 1937 1 simply observed that the addition of the words 
“in the United Kingdom ” was the work of Archbishop Lang. Nothmg 
in the Bishop’s citation from the official biography of that prelate 
invalidates this statement. Perhaps the Bishop failed to observe how- 
ever that Lang at first was disposed to think that it would be better 
“to keep the old character” of the Coronation rite, as “the Conse- 
cration and Crowning of the English King by the English Church.” 
This supports my contention that before the addition of the words “ in 
the United Kingdom” the reference to the Protestant Reformed 
Religion applied only to England. Such is the authoritative opinion 
of Professor F. E. Schramm in his History of the English Coronation 
(published in 1937), who observed that one of the chief changes in 
the Oath made in that year was that which “extended the promise 
to maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion from England to ‘the 
United Kingdom ’*”; and added that he could not see how the Statute 
of Westminster “ sanctions . . . the alteration of those parts of the Oath 
which refer to the Church of England as by law established.” Might 
it not have been expected that the Bishop of Monmouth, before com- 
posing his sermon, would have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts, 
say of 1689 and 1702” It is rather late in the day now for him to 
become aware of these basic facts. 

I observe however that he no longer claims the support of Archbishop 
Davidson for his attitude; and that he runs away altogether from my 
question about the official designation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America. Perhaps indeed he finds it 
difficult to square with his own dislike of the use of “ Protestant” 
in relation to the Church of England. 


Finally, he invited me to explain my reference to the recent founda- 
tion of his See. 1 had always understood that the Catholic theory of 
the episcopate held that when a Bishop made a formal pronouncement 
on matters of theological importance, such as the proper designation 
of the Church of his allegiance, he did so as representing the tradition 
of his See. Certainly the Bishop emphasised the formal nature of his 
sermon by its delivery in Westminster Abbey and its subsequent publi- 
cation urbi et orbi in full in a weekly Church newspaper. I therefore 
thought it not improper to set against the tradition of a See of recent 
foundation the historical tradition of four centuries in English Sees 
in favour of the applicability of the epithet “ Protestant” to the 
Church of England. Here lies the rub. For students of history, facts, 
such as those of 1689 and 1702, are important; and a historical tradition 
of 400 years which ascribed to the Church of England the character 
of Protestant (and of course of Catholic also) is not to be disposed of 
by the mere assertion of the present Bishop of Monmauth that the word 
is inapplicable. There lies the differentia between us. He demands 
something “more solid” than “four hundred years of history” (of 
which I had given examples in my article). To him historical facts 
and tradition are simply an “ airy reference.” To the historical student 
they are of great significance. For in matters and studics historical 
there is still truth in the adage Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Perhaps 
after all it is the Bishop of Monmouth in his speculations who is air- 
borne. Yours faithfully. 

NORMAN SYKES. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


[This correspondence is now closed.--Editor, Spectator.] 
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Views on Formosa 


Sin,—The article The President's Policies contains a statement which 
is not in accordance with fact. The statement is: “ There is no difference 
of opinion in this country on the Formosa question.” If you refer 
to Hansard for Thursday, February Sth, you will read that several 
members expressed a difference of opinion or told the House that 
there were many people in this country who held a different opinion. 

I myself acclaim the decision of the President, and I know personally 
many informed people who do the same. 

In view of the report in Hansard will you withdraw the statement 
to which I have referred ?—Yours faithfully, 

E. LAURA BECKINGSALE. 
Verneys, Crvers Hill, Hieh Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 


[The comment was based mainly on the agreement between Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Morrison in the House of Commons. There were no 
doubt individuals who differed from both.—Editor, Spectator.] 


Formosans 


Sir,—In all the discussion about Formosa J have seen no mention of 
the Formosan people. In the tables of the area and population of the 
world in Whitaker's Almanack for 1948 the population is given as 
5,400,000, and the island is listed as part of the Japanese empire. In 
the Almanack for 1953 Formosa is not mentioned in these tables. 
Do the interests and desires of these people count for nothing? Are 
they represented at U.N.O. and elsewhere ?—-Yours faithfully, 
R. E. Tempest. 
Stanningfield Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk 


“An Italian Visit” 


Sim,—It has frequently been observed that Mr. C, Day Lewis is the 
only poet to hold the Chair of Poetry at Oxford since Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Garrod’s review of his successor’s new long poem, An /talian 
Visit, suggests that the practice might well be increased. He seems— 
mirabile dictu—to be under the strange delusion that English verse 
is dependent on metre; and implies, with blithe naivety, that if Pro- 
fessor Day Lewis had consulted his Clough he would have written 
better hexameters. There is no such thing as an English hexameter 
in the true sense of the word. Metre entails every vowel-sound having 
a fixed quantity; and every attempt to provide a native equivalent has 
merely resulted in the grotesque straining of naturak stress-rhythms—a 
fact which was pointed out by C. S. Calverley at the end of the last 
century, and therefore probably available to Mr. Garrod had he chosen 
to look for it. Professor Day Lewis is far too good a poet to attempt 
the impossible; and the nature of the line he largely employs in An 
Italian Visit he has already expounded in his prefaces to translations 
of The Georeics and The Aeneid. 

When one further finds Mr. Garrod complaining testily of rhymes 
which are no rhymes at all, but normal assonance, it may not be 
uncharitable to guess that his retention of the initials W.H.A. and 
D.T., when discussing Professor Lewis’s parodies, is prompted not so 
much by space-saving as ignorance of the poets concerned. After all, 
they have only been writing for twenty years or so. And it is only 
poetic justice that the passage Mr. Garrod chose to ridicule by printing 
as prose should have been singled out for especial praise by a more 
judicious critic in another national weekly. Professor Day Lewis is no 
more ‘entitled .to praise than any other poet; but as a major writer 
he at least deserves competent and responsible criticism.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER GREEN. 

Cambridge 


Sir,—What a breath of fresh air was your review of An /talian Visii! 
Although considerably Professor H. W. Garrod’s junior, I too have 
lived all my life in a different kind of poetry. But I would submit that. 
for all that, it continues to be poetry (or has it, somehow, gone out of 
date? I am thinking of the time, years ago, when I was editor of the 
poetry in this journal). 

However, aside from that, I have a slender bone to pick with your 
reviewer. He says: “This will do. It is what people-want.” Well, 
but is it? But perhaps after all my own way of thinking is nut so very 
different from your reviewer's. He certainly lets the cat out of the 
bag with an engaging vengeance in his rendering of one of the author's 
“poems,” as prose.— Yours faithfully, 

HAMISH MACLAREN. 

5 Halford Road, Leytonstone, E.10. 
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go EMPRESS to Canada 


Who'll be on board? Certain Very Important 
People (whom we mustn't name). . . certain very 


Discriminating People (who always go Empress) . . . and 





certain Very Well Advised People who will be 


discovering for the first time how thoroughly 





Canadian Pacific understand the normal human preference 
Trafalgar Square, W.C,.2 (Whitehall 5100) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707), 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain 
and the Continent 


for living in the lap of luxury and eating extremely well. 
Ocean-Rail tickets to anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 
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STATIONERY 


There’s a new kind of notepaper, Mitre Club, 
with a specially-processed, satin-smooth surface. 
Try it—it does make writing easier —and it 
costs no more than ordinary notepapers. Mitre 
Club is available in white and an attractive new 
shade of blue in pads in three sizes, 1/1, 1/4, 2/-, 
and in boxes of single and double sheets with 
distinctive envelopes to match. 
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EAD OP A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk for the cartoon of 
H-n. Battle of Anghiari”, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of the 
cartoon itself are a number of studies of fighting men and horses, 
which were drawn by Leonardo on paper in 1504. 

If it had not been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies, any record of his actual work on this, one of 
his most famous masterpieces, would have been lost to posterity. And 
it is paper that has enabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 
millions throughout the world. In the reproduction of great works 
of art the printer and the paper-maker have combined to bring 
the masterpieces of the world to those denied an opportunity of 
visiting the famous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 
on paper reprinting can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 
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Bentley 

Sir,—The attack made by E.H. on Janus smacks of the spirit in which 
murders are committed, Nor certainly does it express the view of 
ordinary thoughtful folk. A keen and intelligent youth-group earnestly 
discussed the case on the eve of the execution, and were unanimous in 
their conviction that Bentley ought not to hang. Two statements were 
made which received general assent. (a) If Craig had been old enough 
to be executed, Bentley would have escaped the extreme penalty. The 
law was intent on a victim and, if it could not have the chief culprit, 
would have his associate. (b) If the murdered man had not been a 
policeman, Bentley would have had his sentence commuted. If this 
is SO, it is most disturbing; a higher price should not be set on the life 
of one type of man than on another. 

These are only opinions, admittedly. Public opinion is not infallible. 
But in matters of justice and humanity the ordinary man is not often 
wrong; and certainly in a democratic country his view ought not to be 
ignored. So many of us say “ Thank you, Janus; you have rendered a 
service to the nation; and we do not like to see you bullied !”"—Yours 
faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 

543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, 10. 


Parliament’s Rights 


Sir,—One question of urgent public importance arises from the unhappy 
Bentley case. It is whether the High Court of Parliament—made up as 
is it of 600-odd men and women, each with an inescapable personal 
responsibility to God and to the people of Britain whom they represent 
—should submit any longer to having its powers of discussion of any 
urgent question limited by the “ dead hands” of hoary precedent and 
rule, , 

The highly artificial rules of Parliamentary procedure do, of course, 
set up some interesting hazards in the elaborate parlour-game of 
party politics; but do they in practice help in the good governance of 
Britain? The intensely personal responsibility which rests on every 
representative of the British people for everything which is done in 
their name cannot, I think, be stressed too forcibly, if our democratic 
Government is to function really healthily—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN H. MORGAN. 

9 Crest Road, South Croydon, Surrey. 


Jordan Valley Irrigation 


Sir,—-1 am glad to see that you have raised once again, through Mrs. 
Barbara Castle’s article, the question of the settlement of the Arab 
refugees, and that she reveals so clearly its importance as a factor in 
our relations with the Arab States. A scheme to irrigate the Jordan 
Valley floor between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, sponsored by 
the Point Four authorities and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, was announced in The Times of July 2nd, 1952. This is a 
great move forward. But the discovery that this is the only way of 
making any impression on the problem in the Kingdom of Jordan 
has come far later than it should have. 

There was a “dress rehearsal” for this situation in 1937/38. The 
Royal Commission, whose report was published in the middle of 1937, 
proposed partitidn, but pointed out that the result would be that 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs would need to be settled elsewhere. 
They proposed that a survey be made in what was then Transjordan 
and in what would be the Arab part of Palestine under partition, to 
see where and how settlement could be arranged. I had the honour to do 
this survey for the Transjordan side, and reported to the Partition 
Commission, when they made their investigation into Transjordan in 
June, 1938, that there was one major source of new land and one only— 
by irrigating the floor of the Valley. There was no free land in the 
rainfall-belt and no substantial possibilities by well-drilling either in 
the plateau or in the bed of the Valley, nor by storage dams or storage 
tanks in the minor wadis. The entire results of my survey were pub- 
lished in my report on The Water Resources of Transjordan and 
Their Development by the Crown Agents, in 1939. 

I submitted a preliminary project to the Partition Commission, and 
an outline was later published in Engineering, for September 13th, 
1946. In that article I said: “ There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the only source of water on a scale large enough to affect the 
capacity of the country to any appreciable extent is from the two main 
rivers of the country, the Jordan and the Yarmuk.” 

After the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, the Govern- 
ment of the new Kingdom of Jordan appointed a British firm of con- 
sulting engineers, Sir Murdoch MacDonald and Partners, to re-examine 
my project. They made their survey in 1949, and their report, making 
notable improvements on my more limited project and providing for 
irrigation on both sides of the Valley; was published in 1951. Mean- 
while, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency had been set up. 
The first report of the Director, submitted to U.N.O. in November, 
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1951, made no reference to a project for irrigating the Jordan Valley 
from the Yarmuk or the Jordan. Although the report stated that “ it 
was hoped that a considerable number of refugees might be able to 
settle in the Jordan Valley,” the only exploratory work mentioned was 
the sinking of sixteen exploratory bores, which were disappointing. 
It added that it was hoped to “ convert these into tube wells and to place 
thirty-six refugee families on the land.” This exploration added nothing 
to knowledge on the main issue; the conclusion that well-boring in the 
Jordan Valley could provide no substantial supplies of water had 
been recorded in my own report published twelve years earlier, which 
contained full technical details of seventeen wells drilled on the eastern 
bank, together with hydro-geological correlations made in, conjunction 
with Mr. G, S. Blake, the Geological Adviser to the Government of 
Palestine. It was not until the next report of the U.N.R.W.A., sub- 
mitted to U.N.O. in September, 1952, that mention was made of 
irrigating from the main rivers, on the lines of my 1938 proposals. 
Now that it has been discovered, four years after the refugees fled, 
that the physical facts point to the same conclusion now as they did 
when I surveyed them and recorded them in 1937/38, | hope progress 
will be more rapid. 


I am sorry to learn, however, that in one respect the decision to go 
for a major project has set back a pra€tical proposal, which | under- 
stand was ready to be launched, for making an immediate start, 
Somewhat over a year ago the Governinent of Jordan had prepared 
a “ pilot project * which would take water from the River Yarmuk and 
irrigate some 12,000 acres at the head of the Valley just south of Lake 
Tiberias, on the east bank. The advantages of starting straight away 
with such a project (which for that matter could have been started at 
any time during the last four years) would be many. There will be 
difficult problems of the resettlement of land and water rights. and an 
immediate start on this pilot project would clear legal, administrative 
and psychological difficulties, and get officials trained in the task. 
It would serve to gather together and give practical experience to 
engineers, surveyors, overseers. labour and contractors, It would show 
that something really was being done. Lastly. it would enable some 
refugees to be settled; we must not, after all, forget the refugees. The 
pilot project could be made so as to fit into, and later to be linked up 
with, the major irrigation scheme. Satisfactory though it. is that 
serious study is now at last being given to a major scheme, the immediate 
need is to reverse the-decision to stop the pilot project, and get to work 
on the ground.—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. IoNnIDEs. 

4a Launceston Place, W.8 


Objective History 

Sin.~—In his admirable notice of Macaulay: Prose and Poetry, your 
reviewer makes a remark so astonishing that a protest seems permis- 
sible. “1 know,” he says, “of no objective historian who is not 
intensely dull.” I am not quite sure what an “ objective ” historian is, 
but I take it to mean one who endeavours to state facts as he sees them. 
Was Herodotus not “ objective ” and is he “ intensely dull”? Creighton 
wrote his history of the Papacy with obvious restraint, but his book 
can only be called dull by those who have no interest in the subject; 
nor have | heard that epithet applied to any of the works of Macaulay's 
great-nephew, George Trevelyan. 

It is needless to multiply instances, but I cannot refrain from recalling 
that Stubbs. surely a most “ objective ” writer, did not confine himself to 
facts. Here are. for example, two sentences from his character of 
Henry II not the greatest. nor the wisest, nor the worst, nor the 
most unfortunate” (of his race), “he still unites all these in their 
greatest relative proportions. ... He was eminently wise and brave, 
eminently cruel, lascivious, greedy and false, and eminently unfor- 
tunate also, if the ruin of all the selfish aims of his sagacious plans, the 
disappointment of his affections, and the sense of having lost his soul 
for nothing, can be called misfortune.” 


If this is “ intensely dull” writing, words would seem to me to have 
lost their meaning.— Yours faithfully, 
C. A. ALINGTON. 


Treago, St. Weonards, Hereford. 


Superannuab!e 
Sir,—As you have a passion for collecting horrible words, the following 
extract from an advertisement may interest you: “ National Coal 


Board invite applications for the superannuable appointment of a 
Junior Technical Assistant... .” What is a “ superannuable appoint- 
ment,” and does it account for the price of coal ?—Yours faithfully, 
BEAUMONT PERCIVAL. 
50 Grosveitior Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 

for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every tele- 
vision receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably 
high standards of performance and reliability. 

In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals 
received from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent 
screen. The scanning action of the electron beam recon- 
structs the transmitted picture, while the varying intensity 
of the beam provides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the 
actual face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of 
high brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray 
tube, is magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing 
screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity 
of the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of*thousands are 
produced annually for the British radio and television 


industry. 
= 
AF 
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Mr. R. S. Thacker 


Sir,—-With respect to the comment: “ What is virtually a cause célébre 
lays a heavy responsibility on the District Magistrate concerned, who 
by the nature of things has little experience in affairs of such magni- 
tude.” which appears in your issue of January 30th under Evolving 
4frica, 1 would point out that the Resident Magistrate at Kapenguria 
is Mr. R. S. Thacker, who was until recently a puisne judge of the 
Kenya Supreme Court, and who acted several times as Chief Justice 
of Kenya and is a judge of very wide and long experience.—Yours 
faithfully, GRANVILLE ROBERTS, 
Public Relations Officer to the Government of Kenya. 
[But has there been any other “ affair of such magnitude ” in Kenya ? 
Editor, Spectator.] 


A Spectator Puzzle Solved 


Sir, 
With your leave (to satisfy 
The idle curiosity 
Shown by F. M.) I must insist 
I positively do exist 
The evidences all agree 
That I was born in ‘83. 
A pedagogue upon the shelf 
Is how I would describe myself. 
“* Old” ?—Elderly’s perhaps the word 
By those of such an age preferred. 

“ Fat” ?—Well, I turn the scale, I own, 
At rather more than thirteen stone, 
But I can still my limbs employ 
To aid my wife as garden-boy. 

I'm fairly good at washing up, 
And rarely break a plate or cup. 
I do not “ burn the midnight oil,” 
I shrink from all excessive toil, 
But little problems give me pleasure 
And help to occupy my leisure. 
My pension, of a modest size, 
Does not permit me to despise 
The welcome windfall of a prize. 
I own that fortune has been kind, 
But hope that others do not mind, 
And, Sir, am well content to be 
Your humble servant 
R. K. D. 
In-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


Sirn,— 

It has been said that reading Greats 
Makes men improve their thinking-rates, 
Will not a brain run even faster 
When it’s a super-ex-headmaster ? 
Add “ Balliol Scholar,” and you'll see 
The pattern of your R.K.D. 

Yours faithfully, 


Little Hanger, Wormley, Godalming. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


STANDING on the bank at the side of the road, I looked into the coppice 
at the hazels and blackberry bushes, the blackthorns and the holly. 
The few larger trees, one or two oaks and beeches, had made a carpet 
of leaves that covered the ground. There was no breeze. It was a 
cold afternoon, and two or three pigeons-sat motionless up on the 
top side of the coppice. A crow cawed at intervals as the carrion does 
on a wintry day. Nothing moved among the leaves. The recently- 
scraped earth at the mouths of rabbit-holes was dusted with frost. 
The ditch flowed silently among the broken sticks and twigs that 
obstructed its course every few yards. I was impressed with the quiet- 
ness of the afternoon. When I turned away and began walking down 
the road, [ noticed a dead jackdaw at the bottom of an ash-tree. 
The bird had died from natural causes as far as I could tell. Its 
feet were clenched, and the claws or toes were caked with dung, as 
was the beak. Perhaps something it had picked for a meal had caused 
it to suffocate. A little while before I had been watching its brothers 
flying across a field in the company of rooks. Because the day was 
bleak, there had been no conversation in the flight, and they had 
gone soundlessly into the elms of a wood on a hill to await the coming 
of night 
The Bard 

Old Willie wears a thing known as a dicky, with a ready-tied tie 
and cutis to match. It is not that he is a dressy man, for he does 
not bother to hide the heavy flannel shirt that peeps from behind the 
starched front, but he has certain conventions in his dress for market, 
as he has for going to chapel. For market he wears a*black overcoat 
with a velvet collar and carries a raincoat over his arm. His suit 
is the chapel suit he has worn for many, many years. His headgear 
is a flat cloth cap. When he goes to chapel he wears a bowler hat 
and leaves the raincoat at home, but on market-days one is struck by 
the fluffy hair that protrudes from under his cap. Those who know 
him say, with a laugh, that the protruding hair is an affectation on 
Willie’s part. He wants to be classed as a bard. I met him on his 
way back from market, and he stopped and gave me a recitation which 
lasted ten minutes. When I asked him to translate. for I didn’t grasp 
so much as a word, he declined very politely. “It would be no use,” 
he said sadly. “ No use at all, man. The old English would spoil it.” 
I had to be content with that. It would have been a breach of manners 
to insist on a man putting his verse into a tongue that reflected on his 
gift as a poet. 


The Dead Tree 

In the centre of the little wood, where I often used to go to gather 
nuts or pick blackberries a few years back, there stands an old dead 
tree. It is a chestnut, I think. The wind and the rain have both 
contributed to strip it of its bark and make it bald and grey, and, as 
the trees around it are all chestnuts, I take it to be one. It has 
become more loved by the birds than any other tree in the wood. 
The pigeons use it as a look-out because few branches and no leaves 
obscure their view. The small birds, tits and tree-creepers search its 
crevices for insects; the woodpecker sounds the trunk with his beak, 
and the magpies pitch themselves up from the ground and chatter from 
its naked arms. After each gale I wonder if it has survived, as I 
wondered last week. Even if it weathers the storm, sooner or later a 
forestry man will survey the wood and recommend that the old tree be 
brought down and something of the character of that group of chest- 
nuts will be taken away. 


Air-Brakes 

I have often been fascinated to see how birds make use of their 
wings and tails to brake and turn in the air. Many water-birds slow 
themselves before alighting by keeping their wings spread. Small birds 
that nest in walls or in holes in trees often maintain themselves in 
the air by bringing their tails forward and beating their wings while 
their bodies move from the horizontal to the vertical plane. It had 
never struck me that the pheasant was capable of anything in the way 
of aerobatics until I watched one fly from a clump of trees to an 
adjoining wood. The wind was behind the bird, and it travelled at 
great speed. All at once it decided to land, and turned into the wind, 
cocked its tail and dropped in a spiral that ended in a gorse-clump. 
The drop was at least thirty feet, and the bird described more than 
three complete circles before reaching the ground. 


Celery Trenches 

February is a good month in which to prepare trenches for celery. 
Take out the soil to a depth of eighteen inches, and make the trench 
fifteen inches wide, spread a six-inch layer of manure mixed with top 
soil, and tread down before filling once more. Trenches should be 
three feet apart, and until June, when seedlings are planted out, the 
space between can be sown with salad crops. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Strong Man 


Tito Speaks. By Vladimir Dedijer. (Weiderfeld and Nicolson. 
21s.) 

EVEN more than the biography of any living figure, the biography of 
a Communist must be an interim appreciation. Not only are the 
final chapters missing, but even the earlier chapters may later have 
to be rewritten to suit the vagaries of official doctrine. Mr. Dedijer 
quotes an interesting example of this practice in the two versions of 
Kardelj’s biography given in two different editions of the Soviet 
Diplomatic Dictionary; and presumably something similar has had 
to be done with the favourable report on Tito by the Comintern in 
1935, which the author quotes in an early chapter. Tito himself is 
still a Communist; so it is not to be precluded that a revised version 
of his own official story may one day be required. But the present 
work will serve its purpose very well, until the times do alter. 

It is as up-to-date as modern publishing conditions allow. That is 
to say, for instance, the index correctly records the end of Slansky, 
though the text has no reference to it; whereas Soviet doctors do not 
figure at all in any context relevant to their present unhappy situation, 
though there is an entertaining unconscious irony in the story of the 
Soviet doctor who was sent, at Stalin’s orders, to operate on Tito 
early in 1947, and died of a heart attack shortly after the operation 
was successfully completed. In presenting the current Titoist line, 
the author is circumspect, orthodox and comparatively unobtrusive. 
The correct opinions are satisfactorily traced to an early stage in 
Tito’s revolutionary career, and his foresight is tacitly vindicated 
throughout. He always had trouble with bishops, for instance; 
and he recognised as early as 1935 that ‘‘the Comintern was not 
keeping to democratic principles.’’ Only in his dealings with Stalin 
is Tito admitted to have been mistaken; and it is this mistake and his 
recovery from its consequences that make by far the most interesting 
and important contribution of his biography to contemporary history. 

It must be accepted that the present version of the events leading 
up to Yugoslavia’s defection from the Soviet bloc, apart from the 
natural bias of emphasis, is frank, straightforward and reliable. 
Intrinsically the narrative and dialogue read convincingly ; and, since 
Tito’s version more than once convicts himself of misjudgement 
(for instance, it was Stalin who urged him against his own judgement 
to liquidate his profitless commitment to the Greek rebels in 1947), 
his biographer is entitled to the benefit of any possible doubt there 
may be about his account of what Stalin and his henchmen said at 
the same time. This preface is necessary because of the almost 
incredible degree of folly, ignorance and cynical malice of which the 
Russian leaders are here convicted. Out of innumerable examples, 
two make unforgettable pictures. One is of Stalin angrily closing 
an argument, in which he had maintained against Kardelj that the 
Netherlands was not a member of Benelux, with the words: ‘* When I 
say ‘no’ it means NO.’’ The other is of Molotov's reply to Dijilas’ 
argument that Yugoslavia had no intention of swallowing Albania, 
but only of friendly and allied relations between the two countries: 
**Well, that’s one and the same thing.’’ There is plenty more to 
comfort and sustain those who believe that the Soviet system must 
contain within itself the seeds of its own destruction, No book 
published since the war has contained more striking and damaging 
evidence that the managers of the Soviet tyranny are very far from 
infallible or even clear-sighted in their own interests. 

The book’s wider value as a source on the Soviet system does not at 
all detract from its more topical interest as a portrait, largely self- 
painted, of a controversial figure who is about to become personally 
known at first hand in this country. The portrait is sober and com- 
mands sympathy, though the composition is something of a patch- 
work. The patches are uneven, sometimes confusing and ill-stitched 
together, and too often undated; so that one appears (though one 
cannot be sure) to be presented more than once with ex post facto 
justifications of Tito’s policies and actions as if the arguments were 
those which Tito used at the time. But whatever historians may 
think of the presentation of the material, and whatever liberals and 
clericals may think of Tito’s methods, it is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the impressive picture of courage and strength of purpose 
which emerges. Perhaps the best single illustration lies in the first 
chapter of the section called ‘*The Break with Stalin,’’ which deals 
almost entirely with two other feuds: that with Britain’s former 
protégé, Mihailovitch, and that with the U.S.A. over violations of 
Yugoslav territory by American aircraft. A man who does not 
hesitate to snub three great Powers at once deserves at least our awe. 


C. M. Woopuovuse. 


Voice from the Past 


A Political Memoir. By Joseph Chamberlain. Edited by C. H. V. 
Howard. (Batchworth Press. 21s.) 


At the General Election of 1880, the Liberal Party was returned 
with an assured majority. Lord Beaconstield’s Government seemed, 
after all, to have been nothing but a flash in the pan—a Tory inter- 
lude in a century of natural Liberal ascendancy. Gladstone 
commanded massive forces. On the Right, he was supported by 
Hartington and the Whig notables; on the Left, by Chamberlain, 
Morley, Dilke and the Radical middle classes. But the Liberal 
Government’s record was uninspiring. There were no great social 
reforms. The massacre of Gordon at Khartoum shook British 
prestige throughout the world. Irish policy all but drove Parnell 
into the arms of Lord Randolph Churchill. For all that, the 
Liberals were again returned to power in 1885, largely on the strength 
of Chamberlain’s **Unauthorised Programme’’ of social reform. 
But instead of proceeding with such a programme, Gladstone brought 
forward his proposals for Irish Home Rule. The threat to the 
unity of the Kingdom shattered the unity of the Government. 
Chamberlain and Hartington joined hands and brought Gladstone 
down. Back in opposition, the Liberal leaders sought to reconcile 
their differences. In vain. Chamberlain, Hartington and their 
following drifted into the Tory camp. The Liberals remained in 
the wilderness for twenty years. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
had been no interlude but the beginning of the age of Imperialism. 

In these momentous events, Joseph Chamberlain played a leading 
part and the most controversial. He was a member of the Liberal 
Cabinet from 1880 till Gladstone’s defeat. He was the author of the 
**Unauthorised Programme.’ He handled critical negotiations with 
Parnell. It was his decision more than any other man’s which 
brought down the Government in 1886; and it was his continued 
resistance to Gladstone’s Irish policy which doomed all hopes of a 
Liberal reunion afterwards. His part in these events, coupled with 
his unsparing invective in debate and on the platform, made him an 
object of bitter hatred to his former Radical comrades and Irish 
allies. They called him Judas Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain was far more sensitive than the outer surface of the 
man revealed. He believed that in breaking with his party he had 
sacrificed all hope not merely of the premiership, but of ever holding 
office again. He, therefore, bitterly resented the slur that he had 
brought down Gladstone to further his personal ambitions. Accord- 
ingly in 1891 and 1892, when all hopes of a Liberal reconciliation 
had faded and just before he allied himself irrevocably to the Tories, 
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he dictated an account of his actions and motives in the previous ten 
years. It was based upon his private correspondence, and on parts 
of the diaries of Dilke and perhaps O’Shea. We do not know what 
Chamberlain’s purpose was in writing these political memoirs. 
His text svas never wholly revised, and could scarcely have been 
intended for publication. He may have written to clear his own 
mind before making his final compact with his former Tory opponents. 
Alternatively, he may have intended the draft as a basis for a possible 
book or as guidance for his eventual biographer. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin had access to the document and quoted at length 
from it in his three volumes of The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. He 
refers to it there as the ‘‘Memorandum of Events.’’ It is this 
**Memorandum’’—and it makes a full-length book—which Mr. 
C. H. V. Howard, who has been working on the Chamberlain papers, 
has edited under the title A Political Memoir. n his brief introduc- 
tion, Mr. Howard writes that Mr. Garvin ‘*made considerable— 
although not always careful—use’’ of Chamberlain's text. It is 
unfortunate that such a charge should have been made without 
further explanation. For the rest, however, Mr. Howard is to be 
congratulated upon his presentation of Chamberlain's text and the 
useful footnotes and index which accompany it. A Political 
Memoir does not throw much new light on the events of these 
momentous years. The reader, however, will find in it the authentic 
voice of Joseph Chamberlain. JULIAN AMERY. 


A Tragic Document 


Et nunc manet in te. By André Gide. (Secker and Warburg. 


10s. 6d.) 
Logbook of the Coiners. By 

limited to 500 copies. 30s.) 
ET NUNC MANET IN TE is the title Gide gave to the confession in which 
he poured out the first agony of his grief and remorse after the death 
of his wife in 1938. Later he printed thirteen copies of it for private 
circulation only, with the addition of intimate passages which he had 
omitted from the volume of his Journa/ published in 1940. After his 
death a Swiss firm, claiming that he had intended it to be published 
posthumously, brought it out in a commercial edition in 1951, but 
this was immediately repudiated by Gide’s literary executors and 
family. The book has been received by some with sympathy and by 
others with blame. Biographers must certainly feel glad that it was 
published, for without it there would have been a serious gap in our 
understanding of Gide. It is moreover a tragic and deeply moving 
document. Those who consider that the picture that he gives of 
himself is an unflattering one should remember that he wrote it in an 
agony of self-flagellation at the sudden realisation that the book 
between himself and his wife was now closed, that there was nothing 
any more that he could do, and that her life might well have been 
humanly wasted through his fault. He could now gaze at her with- 
out fearing, as he had always done in life, her withdrawal, and it 
came on him suddenly, with bitter force, how severely she must 
always have judged him. Then, in his mind, he reviewed their life 
together and was more merciless to himself that anyone else could 
have been. Yet he too was deserving of compassion. The situation 
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between them had been tragic. They had loved one another deeply 
and yet had wounded each other bitterly. She used to tell him that she 
owed the best and the worst in her life to him, her happiest and also 
her saddest moments. While he had always called his relationship 
with her the secret drama of his life, he had never truly loved anyone 
save her. 

Their marriage had been based on unsound foundations. They 
were first cousins and close friends since childhood. She was the 
elder, and he had always deferred to her, so that he was not able 
later to take the virile lead which marriage demands, while she was 
too shy and reserved, too proud and ignorant, to be able to break 
down his inhibitions. She was moreover not without her own 
complexes, a fear and horror of sex, scarred as she had been as a 
child by the discovery of her mother’s infidelity. Then he withdrew, 
pretending to himself that she was above carnal appetites, and took 
refuge in homosexuality. It was only after her death, as he reflected 
that she might have wished to have a child, that he considered the 
wrong he had unwittingly done her. Nothing can excuse some of his 
behaviour as he relates it—if it is indeed true—but she was not without 
her share of blame. There was a hard, inflexible and fanatical streak 
in her composition. She lived beside him for forty years in silent 
disapproval, always wishing him other than he was, yet never 
expressing anything openly. Then, although all his works were 
addressed to her, she would show no interest in any of them and 
never read them, making this patently clear by leaving the pages of 
his contributions uncut in a periodital in which she had read the other 
articles. Another time she gave away a present he had carefully 
chosen for her ; not only gave it away but told him she was doing so, 

Yet through most of their life together they seemed to live in amity 
if not in great intimacy. Appearances were saved until Gide’s open 
liaison with Marc, of which she could not feign ignorance. She 
suffered deeply both in her love and pride, and when he had gone 
over to England with his young friend she destroyed all his letters to 
her, forty years of letters, as if to cut out all traces of him from her 
life. When he returned home and had occasion to ask to see the 
letters to verify some facts for his autobiography, she confessed to 
him that she had burnt them. He was shattered by this unforeseen 
blow. He knew that his letters to her were her creation as well as 
his, that in them he had poured the best of himself, and now it was 
as if she had killed their child, his and hers, when she destroyed them. 
He wept for over a week, in the living-room with her, and at night 
alone in his own room, hoping that she would come to him, that she 
would make some sign. But she went about the little daily jobs, 
never looking his way ; that was the bitterest blow of all. For twenty 
years there was estrangement between them, and he only lived ‘‘a 
posthumous life, on the fringe of real life.’’ It was only when she 
feared for his safety during the ill-fated Russian trip that she relented 
and there was a reconciliation in extremis between them. 

Professor Justin O’Brien has written a well-informed introduction 
which gives all the relevant facts without taking sides. He adds a 
letter to an unknown correspondent which throws light on the 
problem, in which Gide says: “‘As a general rule it is better to 
sacrifice oneself than to sacrifice another person to oneself. But all 
that is theory; in practice it happens that one becomes aware of the 
sacrifice only long after it is accomplished.’’ 

Many will wonder why the Logbook of the Coiners has been chosen 
for production in an edition limited to five hundred copies. It is an 
interesting work, but does not compare with Gide’s finished creations. 
It goes with the novel, and elucidates much that is not clear in it. 
The English omits a passage on page 20, an important passage in 
which Gide discusses the manner of starting a novel. A book 
produceg so expensively should have had an introduction. 

Professor O’Brien has translated both works. His notes are 
excellent and scholarly, and his translation reads easily on the whole, 
but there are some inaccuracies. ‘‘Agonie’’ in French is much 
stronger than. ‘‘suffering’’ in English and means only the death 
agony. When Gide says that ‘‘au moment d’aller me coucher’’ he 
reflects on the manner in which he has spent his day, he is referring 
to going to bed and does not mean ‘‘at the moment when I start to 
lie down.’’ ‘*Déboires’’ are disappointments. Madeleine Gide 
must have suffered many disappointments from her husband, but 
never ‘‘rebuffs.’’ Professor O’Brien translates ‘*mi. querie’’ as 
roguishness,’’ but that is the last thing one could imugine in con- 
nection with her, though she could often use gentle and light irony. 


ENID STARKIE. 





In next week's ** Spectator ’’ Peter Fleming will review ‘* Sir 
Francis Younghusband : Explorer and Mystic *’ by George Seaver, 
Rex Warner ** Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Haiti*’ by 
Maya Deren ; and Professor D. W. Brogan “ People and Americans ” 
by Stanley Wade Baron. 
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The Music of Poetry 
Selected Poems. By Wallace Stevens. (Faber and Faber, ‘12s. 6d.) 


WALLACE STEVENS is the most musical poet of this century. Not 
only does he write poetry about music, but his style is infected with 
cadences that attain the purity of music as nearly as we can conceive 
it in words. This is remarkable in an age when many have 
complained against the pollution and decay of the language since the 
period-of the Authorised Version. Neither the Four Quartets, nor 


Ezra Pound’s Cantos, both of which are modelled on forms of 


musical composition, echo the technique of music so perfectly as 
the variations of The Man with the Blue Guitar. This beautiful poem, 
and the perhaps finer Peter Quince at the Clavier, extract the most 
melody possible from the language. They are what we generally and 
rightly call ‘‘pure poetry.’’ It is the type of poetry that reflects 
the age by what it leaves unsaid. 

Wallace Stevens was born in 1879, and his earliest work was 
composed in the period before the First World War, when he 
contributed with Ezra Pound and T. S: Eliot among others to 
Poetry (Chicago). His most recent volume was published in America 
in 1950. Stevens’s work is familiar to us only through anthologies, 
and this selection made by the author from all his works is his first 
book to be published in England. This is surprising. He is not by 
any means in the native or the Whitman tradition of American 
poetry, which would make it naturally difficult for us to appreciate 
his outlook, or be sufficiently interested in his observation. In 
most of these poems he is not recognisably American. He is a 
symbolist, at his best in the style and character of Yeats’s early poem 
Adam’s Curse, a style which has since lost its social context in Europe: 

** We sat together at one summer's end, 
That beautiful mild woman, your close friend, 
And you and I, and talked of poetry.”’ 
The symbolists tended even if they were tone-deaf, like Yeats, to 
regard poetry as music. They did not regard it. as Yeats eventually 
did, as the expression of a people. Except for Steyens’s beautiful 
treatment of colour, even under the shadeless glare of the sun at 
Key West, the visual quality of his poetry is unimportant. Its 
locality, its social context, appear to be irrelevant. His visual 
technique is that of a would-be impressionist, but the formation of 
any definite mental portrait or landscape or characterisation is 
destroyed by the abstractness of his mind. Often this spoils his vision, 
but leaves his music unimpaired. His 
** Birds that came like dirty water in waves °’ 
are indeed visible and memorable, and sometimes he achieves a 
superb orchestration of the senses: 
* Now in midsummer come and all fools slaughtered 
And spring’s infuriations over and a long way 
To the first autumnal inhalations, young broods 
Are in the grass, the roses are heavy with a weight 
Of fragrance and the mind lays by its trouble. 

In the longer forms the weakness of the pure poet is more noticeable: 
not an inability to sustain the sounds he sets out to elaborate, but 
to sustain the interest in what he is saying. We reach in Stevens the 
limit to the value of poetry which over-emphasises the musical element 
in language. How easy it is to enjoy, but how difficult to receive the 
statement within the sound! One does not complain of lines such as: 

** It may be that in all her phrases stirred 

The grinding water and the gasping wind; 

But it was she and not the sea we heard.”’ 
But one criticises without complaining—admittedly from a puri- 
tanical outlook—that the beauty of his sounds and his colours are 
not enough. The shadowy note of desire, the muted tones of elegy, 
the exquisite sensuality of his lyric, and the sophisticated concealment 
of the world from his poetry, leave us wondering: ‘‘ How is it that 
you live, and what is it you do?’’ The question does not destroy 
or degrade the pleasure of his verse. In fact this is great enough in 
its own tradition to make the question seem, well, a little ill-mannered. 
Indeed, his poetry corrects the extremes of prosy journalism to which 
the other tradition has often been driven. Such elegance as he 
possesses has a permanent value. It lacks, however, the immediacy 
and the impurity of ordinary life. It extracts and refines but does 
not reflect. 


** They said, ‘You have a blue guitar, 
You do not play things as they are.’ 
** The man replied, ‘Things as they are 
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Are changed upon the blue guitar’. 


His method is to reduce experience to a few principles, and rare 
sensations which suffuse the principles. then refine both to a phrase 
that he varies and, repeats till it becomes rich with meaning through 
the intricate alternation of its echoes. 
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Wallace Stevens has been a good influence on the work of at least 
one English poet, and this edition should give him the wider reputa- 
tion he deserves in this country. He will probably have more 
influence now than he might have had before the war, when the 
current of poetry was flowing in a less aesthetic direction. He ought 
also to be an example to all of the limitations of poetry considered 
primarily as music, when his work is set against the events of our time. 
His publishers should be encouraged to prepare a collected edition, 
which may modify the extent of these limitations. 

RICHARD MURPHY. 


Curiouser and Curiouser 


The White Knight. A Study oi C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll). 

By Alexander L. Taylor. (Oliver and Boyd. 16s.) 
Tus book is a fresh and learned tribute to the vitality of a perennially 
intriguing author who has already been subjected to textual criticism 
and bibliographical research on a scale almost Shakespearean, and 
whose characters have won the same loyalty and half-humorous 
devotion that are accorded to Sherlock Holmes. It is not intended 
primarily as a biography, though it covers the ground in a summary 
fashion, but rather as a study of the influences that may have affected 
Dodgson in writing his books. Drawing on the theological, the 
scientific, and the local Oxford controversies of the Victorian period, 
Mr. Taylor is successful in suggesting what manner of complicated 
thought may have been whirling in Dodgson’s mind at the relevant 
dates. Viewed as a contribution to the background sources of 
Dodgson’s inspiration, the book is always interesting and often 
plausible. But unfortunately Mr. Tayior has spoiled his book by 
being dogmatic and over-confident and by showing little understand- 
ing of the way in which an artist’s mind—in this case the mind of 
an artist who was primarily trying to please children—unconsciously 
assimilates and transmutes his material. Mr. Taylor ** knows all 
the answers,’’ and by being a little too serious and a little too clever 
he tends to forfeit the reader's confidence. 

Mr. Taylor’s main thesis, as stated in his preface, is that ‘* Carrol- 
lian * nonsense ’” is in fact a branch of allegory and satire *’ (though 
he is not consistent, for he later tells us that ** It would, in my 
opinion, be quite wrong to regard Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
as an allegory or a satire’’). Dodgson’s own explanations of his 
intentions are often brushed aside. For instance, Dodgson once 
said: ** I distinctly remember, now as | write, how, in a desperate 
attempt to strike Out some new line of fairy-lore, I had sent my 
heroine straight down a rabbit-hole, to begin with, without the least 
idea what was to happen afterwards."’ This does not stop Mr. 
Taylor from attributing the origin of Alice’s fall to a reading-party at 
Whitby several years earlier, at which Dodgson may have had an 
opportunity of discussing the Statics and Dynamics of Particles with 
the Rev. Bartholomew Price. Referring to the ‘** Jabberwocky ”’ 
poem, Dodgson once told a correspondent: ‘* I’m afraid I can’t 
explain * vorpal blade ’ for you.” Mr. Taylor has no such inhibi- 
tions: ‘* Vorpal seems to be concocted,’’ he tells us, ** out of 
Verbal and Gospel by taking alternate letters from each, and the 
poem vaguely burlesques the dragon-slayer of The Faerie Queen, 
whose sword was the word of God.*” Dodgson said of The Hunting 
of the Snark : ** I'm very much afraid I didn’t mean anything but 
nonsense ! ’’—but this has not-deterred Mr. Taylor from making a 
number of discoveries. Again, according to Mr. Taylor, Tweedle- 
dun?’s ** nice new rattle *’ disguises a reference to High Church 
‘ ritual *’ (although Dodgson was here using the words of a well- 
known nursery-rhyme), and the ink-bottle in Looking-glass House 
draws from hinf a quotation from Swift, that ‘* Ink is the great 
missive weapon, in all the battles of the learned....’’ Mr. Taylor’s 
urge to find direct explanations or meanings becomes in the end 
tedious. He could just as well carry his search into the many 
charmingly nonsensical letters that Dodgson wrote to his child- 
friends. Why he does not do so, I don’t know, except that perhaps 
it may have dawned on him that this would be rather too ridiculous. 

Mr. Taylor makes much of the idea that Dodgson ‘* fell in love ”’ 
with Alice Liddell; his quotations from Sy/vie and Bruno are un- 
doubtedly interesting and apposite in this context. But here again 
he over-reaches himself. He quotes (not quite accurately) the Jocus 
classicus. on this question, the comment of Dodgson’s nephew 
S. D. Collingwood on Three Sunsets :— 

**One cannot read this little volume without fveling that the 

shadow of some disappointment lay over Lewis Carroll's life. Such 

I believe to have been the case, and it was this that gave him his 

wonderful sympathy with all who suffered. But those who loved 

him would. not wish to lift the veil from these dead sanctities, nor 
would any purpose be served by so doing.”’ 

By the end of his book Mr. Taylor, convinced of the rightness of his 

own theory, has decided that Dodgson ** determined that the secret 
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should die with him, except that he told Collingwood, who respected 
his confidence and left it out of his biography.’’ I know of nothing 
that would justify Mr. Taylor in reading this into Collingwood’s 
words, It is possible, though we may never know for certain, that 
Dodgson did go through an emotional crisis, not unconnected with 
Alice Liddell, in the ‘sixties; but 1 doubt if this was anything so 
definite as the ** falling in love ’’ that Mr. Taylor envisages. Indeed 
I think it probable that Dodgson’s real affection, or love, for Alice 
arose primarily because she was a little girl and therefore could not 
possibly become—at the crucial period—a serious object of romance 
for one who was never, or so I surmise, a very likely candidate for 
matrimony. 

Being rather less serious-minded than Mr. Taylor, his book has 
made me think about Beatrix Potter’s Tale of Peter Rabbit, which 
was first sketched in 1893, though not published until 1900. Could 
it not have been based—if only subconsciously—on the dock-strike 
of 1889, I wondered at first, with Flopsy representing Will Thorne, 
Mopsy as Tom Mann, Cotton-tail as John Burns, and Peter as Ben 
Tillett ?_ I decided eventually that Miss Potter might have been too 
young to have paid much attention to the dock-strike, but I am now 
having less difficulty in seeing the story as an allegory of the political 
events of 1893, with Peter as Balfour and Mr. McGregor as Glad- 
stone. Much hard work, I know, lies ahead of this investigation ; 
but then there is a lot of hard work in Mr. Taylor’s book (and I must 
say that some of it makes rather hard reading too). 

DerREK HUDSON. 


Artist as Critic 


Books in General. By V.S. Pritchett. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


MR. PRITCHETT is a short-story-writer with a heaven-sent talent for 
making his characters betray themselves from the first line, by a 
provincial turn of phrase, a way of flicking their cigarette-ash, a 
gesture that reveals class and upbringing, the words they use to 
order a drink or make up to the barmaid. As a writer on books, he 
has the same way of trapping the author he is observing into giving 
himself away. ‘* Boswell goes round London with his biography 
hanging out of his mouth like the tongue of a panting dog, until the 
great climax comes. * I am glad we have met,’ says the Doctor, 
and the dog with the genius beneath the skin has found his master.’’ 
Each word is beautifully chosen.. Boswell is caricatured. Yet his 
caricaturist has added to his victim’s stature; has penetrated his 
skin without puncturing his self-respect. 

On the novels of Wyndham Lewis he is slightly more acid, though 
without being corrosively destructive. ‘* The note of sanity is 
excellent,’’ he says, ** but sanity that protests too much becomes 
itself a kind of madness.’’ And then in a phrase which any critic 
would be proud to have written, he sums up the social effect of his 
subject’s long and unsuccessful campaign against the world of letters : 
** To blow up Bloomsbury was an excellent idea : to sit out the long 
persecution mania of a cold war was too much.’’ Such sentences, 
perfect in their balance, quick in their allusiveness and robustly 
civilised abound in these three dozen reprinted essays. 

But Mr. Pritchett is not content to let off fireworks. The light he 
blindingly casts on one author after another is that of a flash-lamp, 
which throws unexpected features into disproportionate prominence, 
at the same time obscuring the profile we had expected to see. 
Henry James, with his notebooks in his hand, appeared to stand 
outside life, ** to be forced to create himself before he can create 
others.’’ Again, Mr. Pritchett admirably conveys the sense of strain 
with which we are left after reading a Meredith novel. He catches 
too the essence of little-known writers, of Galdé; and Verga, sums 
up on William Faulkner and ** poor Gissing,’’ and every time leaves 
his reader with his mind made up whether he wishes to embark on 
their books himself or will take Mr. Pritchett’s word for them. 

His criticism has a liberal breadth. He is sensitive to psychological 
subtlety, to social background and to change and conflict in the 
climate of ideas. He may catch his author anywhere, and without 
any apparent show of violence force a confession out of him. Only 
once does one suspect the use of strong-arm methods out of court ; 
and that is when he reveals T. E. Lawrence as a belated Elizabethan 
of the Irish Pale, whose aim was to be notable for being unnoticeable 
—a judgement which betrays imperfect sympathy in the critic. 
For Mr. Pritchett’s studies are, with one exception, devoted to writers 
of prose ; and there was in Lawrence’s make-up an unprosaic strand 
that defeats him. 

But Mr. Pritchett seldom attempts what he cannot achieve ; and 
this set of essays is one of the most penetrating, the best written and 
the most appetising books about books that has appeared for quite 
a long time. J. M. COHEN. 
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ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 
H newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines, The 
Manchester Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing ; an eye for 
truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent citizens, in London and in other 
big cities, are turning with deep respect to 
this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 

If you have any difficulty tn getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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THE DHOWS:: Into the 
northern arm of the harbour 


at Mombasa, Kenya, come 





dhows of every shape and 
size ranging from the tall 
Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 
(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 
Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, 
Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
the direct line of descent from the 
ancient vessels in which men first 
sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Today they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transported more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 
play in modern East African commerce. 
Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 
undertakings. 


Please address your initial enquiries to 


or leeal commercial 


our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lembard Street, London, E.C.3. 
BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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The Amateur Astronomer 


Edited by Martin Davidson. (Dent. 


Astronomy for Everyman. 

18s.) 
IN the preface it is claimed that this book provides an up-to-date 
and authoritative outline of our knowledge of the heavenly bodies. 
It is a composite work, eleven contributors having provided sections, 
There are consequently a great divergence in styles, some overlapping 
in contents and some conspicuous gaps. The great developments in 
the important branch of astronomy called astrophysics are scarcely 
mentioned ; there 1s nothing at all, for instance, about the internal 
constitution of the stars, stellar evolution or cosmology. The names 
of Eddington and Jeans do not appear in the index, though there is 
one brief reference to Eddington in the text. The index, incidentally, 
is singularly incomplete ; apart from the proper names (some of 
which have wrong initials and many have none), it seems to have 
been purely a matter of chance whether any particular subject is 
mentioned or not; for subject references it is really valueless. The 
lack of balance of the book can be judged from the fact that seven 
chapters (285 pages) are devoted to the solar system, and only one 
chapter (72 pages) to the stars. With so limited an amount of space 
allotted to the stars, it is only the fringe of stellar astronomy that 
can be touched upon, 

A shoit chapter on the history of astronomy is divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with the period from the earliest times to 
Flamsteed and the second with Flamsteed to modern times. The 
first section is good, and could well have formed an introductory 
chapter to the volume ; the second section is all too brief, is largely 
a catalogue, and inevitably overlaps the other chapters. It was 
doubtful wisdom to include chapters on navigation and interplanetary 
flight, which are not in unison with the other contents. Navigation 
is concerned with the determination of position on sea or in the air ; 
but there is no mention of the more general questions of determina- 
tion of time and position, methods of surveying etc. The subject 
of interplanetary flight is speculative. Neither of these chapters is 
concerned with subjects that have contributed to our knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The book has a strong observational bias ; the chapters dealing 
with the bodies in the solar system are all by experienced observers 
and are the best and most useful. The chapter on instruments will 
be helpful to amateur observers, and the sections dealing with the 
sun, moon and planets will be much appreciated by amateurs who 
possess a small telescope, and particularly by those who have had 
little experience in observation. The reproductions of drawings of 
Mars emphasise the great diversity in the details of the same region 
of Mars as depicted by various observers, whereas photographs of 
Mars show only relatively minor changes. These drawings are in 
themselves sufficient to throw doubt on the reality of the narrow 
linear markings (popularly called canals) seen by some observers ; 
no two observers, in fact, scem to agree in the finer details of what 
they see. The difficulty of the observations must not be overlooked, 
however ; when the disc of Mars is at its nearest to the earth, a 
magnification of 72 is required to make it appear of the same angular 
diameter as the moon appears to the naked eye, and naked-eye 
observations of the moon can give very little information about the 
true nature of its surface. 

Although this book has many defects, there is much in it that is of 
interest, particularly to the amateur observer. The star-maps of 
the northern and southern sky are unfortunately on much too small 
a scale to be of much use to the ordinary star-gazer. 

H. SPENCER JONES. 
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Fiction 
Blanket Boy's Moon. By Peter Lanham and A. S. Mopeli-Paulus. 
(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Asphalt and Desire. By Frederic Morton. (Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Time of the Assassins. By Godfrey Blunden. (Cape. 15s.) 


Blanket Boy's Moon is, informatively speaking, an interesting book, 
telling about the impact of South African civilisation upon a man 
of the Basuto tribe. The content of the story is basically the same 
as that of all other recent South African novels, the unjust defeat 
of black by white, nor does it look as if a new plot will come out of 
South Africa for a long time to come. Emotionally, the book is 
successful. At first the almost fairy-story style jars as pretentious 
and self-conscious, and the first part of the story, with its clumsy 
harking-back device, seems manufactured and not deeply felt. 
But soon the authors obviously become absorbed in Monare, the 
Basuto boy who comes to Johannesburg and inevitably goes to the 
bad, and now the style fits its subject and both merge into increas- 
ingly satisfactory story-telling. The development of Monare’s char- 
acter, his deliberate self-regeneration, are seriously explored, and 
the events that lead to this development are interesting and original, 
showing us ritual murder in Basutoland, race-riots in Durban and 
an agonising trek to temporary safety in Mozambique. By the end 
the reader has undergone a worth-while emotional experience, imme- 
diately satisfying although finally frustrating, not through any fail- 
ing of the writers, but because the circumstances that enabled one 
negro to attain full spiritual development still exist to condemn 
millions of others to frustration and despair. 

I thought extremely well of Asphalt and Desire, but | feel that this 
was a very personal reaction, and that many people may find the 
book unnatural and revolting. Mr. Morton tells in the first person 
of five days in the life of Iris Leavis (née Levin) of lower-middle- 
class Polish-Jewish family who has just graduated from her not very 
classy New York college and is determined to find the life that 
matches her dreams. In English books about girls at this stage of 
development, they are almost always innocent to a degree that seems 
to me moronic. Iris Leavis is innocent only in real experience, but 
not in her imagination of it. She knows exactly who she is and what 
she is doing, the pattern of her poses and the uncertainty of her 
reactions, and yet she hopes, desperately and, | think, tragically, 
that she will be able, through her own will and capacity, to escape 
from the rat-run of her environment. The book ends with what is 
surely the saddest thing about growing up, the realisation that 
compromises must be made, that the dream will not, cannot, come 
true. 

The narrative is compelling and moving, a passionate stream of 
aspiration, revolt and self-disgust. The characterisation is brilliant, 
particularly that of Iris’s brother Mordecai, who, wishing to sym- 
pathise and help, still cannot but be bound to the caricature he has 
created of hiniself. Mr. Morton has triumphantly transcended the 
bar of a man writing as a woman, and has produced a novel that is 
sad and true and revealingly interpretative—but | still fee! that hardly 
anyone will like it. 

The Time vf the Assassins is a fictional account of the occupation 
of Kharkov by the Germans during the last war. It is competent 
enough. Nw doubt these things happened, the bodies hanging from 
the balconies all down the main street, the children used as spies, 
the extermination squads and the gas-vans. No doubt there were 
people like Dr. Karandash who believed the Ukraine must be freed, 
no matter how, and then realised that ** how ** was the most import- 
ant thing, ch.ldven like Sophia who would bring treacherous death 
to those she hated, young Communists like Fomin in whom the 
dialectic subst.tuted for feeling. No doubt Mr. Blunden knows of 
school-children massacred before the Germans left, of school- 
teachers del.berately detached from the last train out to fall into 
Russian hands. But increasingly | feel a revolted disgust at agony 
presented under the gloss of fiction. It isn’t proper, it isn’t decent 
that these terrible happenings should be served as entertainment for 
novel-readers. We, the intelligent educated people, are horrified and 
contemptuous of those who gloat over murders in the Sunday papers, 
yet sit speli-bound while the gangsters swipe each other on the screen, 
queue avidly to see the pictures from Belsen, but to dish up such 
ultimate horrors as highbrow fiction, to appraise such fiction with 
academic detachment, is even more revolting because of the preten- 
sions under which we mask our morbid appetites. 

MARGHANIIA LASKI. 
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Shorter Notices 
The Smaller English House. By Reginald 

Turnor. (Batsford. 42s.) 

Ir was an excellent idea of Mr. Turnor’s to 
write a history of the smaller English house 
from 1500 to 1939. The precarious position 
of the great houses has brought them into 
particular prominence during recent years, 
but the smaller houses have been rather 
neglected by the historian of architecture. 
Mr. Turnor is not only concerned with the 
small country house—masterpieces _ like 
Rainham Hall or Tintinhull House—but with 
Italianate houses in Holland Park or larger 
suburban villas. Thus his terms of reference 
are extremely wide, and, since the text is not 
very long, he does not always avoid the 
danger of cataloguing. Mr. Turnor is at 
his best and most personal when he is 
writing of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The first he loves, and this chap- 
ter builds into a point of view, a balanced 
aesthetic opinion. Mr. Turnor believes that 
the Victorians used a misunderstood scholar- 
ship to support an architectural aesthetic 
based on religion and morality, that they 
thus turned themselves into the illegitimate 
children of the Romantic Movement. Mr. 
Turnor is thus firmly on the side of Geoffrey 
Scott in his estimate of the Victorians—arid 
as firmly against the Betjeman camp. In 
spite of his strictures, Mr. Turnor clearly 
knows the Victorian small house intimately, 
and his decided attitude, again, gives life to 
this chapter. This is a most useful and 
informative book, with plenty of illustrations 
in large reproduction. MICHAEL SWAN, 
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Temptress Returns. By Edward Alicard. 
(Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 

IN this book Mr. Edward Allcard proves that 
he is not only an intrepid sailor, but also an 
efficient journalist who almost invariably 
finds the telling phrase. This well-produced 
volume is a record of his adventures aboard 
the ‘Temptress’ as he crossed the Atlantic 
from West to East. (The ‘Temptress’, a small 
yacht, is a 34-foot yawl.) Mr. Alicard did most 
of this fantastic journey alone. Discomforts 
had to be recorded, and their very recording 
was a safety-valve for any dreary thoughts 
which may have plagued him. But he had, 
quite truthfully, a very bad time of it indeed. 
He ran into gale after gale, badly hurt his 
right hand, and, as for his yacht, its sails 
were in shreds and its mizzen gone by the 
time it reached the Azores. Mr. Allcard’s 
style is ingenuous and somewhat emotional. 
** A single-hander does not have to control 
his feelings in periods of excitement, °’ he says 
after spotting land, ‘* and, on that incredible 
day at that incredible hour, I gave full and 
complete rein to my natural self.’’ The 
most surprising thing that happened to him 
was that a girl stowaway appeared when he 
left the Azores. She withdrew at Casablanca, 
greatly to his regret. It is a charming 
episode in a most refreshing and sincere 
book. D. S. 


Living Time, and the Integration of the Life. 
By Maurice Nicoll. (Vincent Stuart. 
25s.) 

Tuts remarkable book elaborates a theory 

of time, finds confirmation for it from a 

number of sources, Egyptian, Greek, Biblical, 

mediaeval and more recent, and explores its 
implications for the man or woman in 
search of a wisdom to live by. It is a work in 
which intellect and emotion are justly 
balanced. The theory of a three-dimen- 
sional time might seem coldly mathematical 
were Dr. Nicoll not so warmly concerned 
for his fellow men ; the warmth of his con- 
cern would be less helpful were it not for 
the firm intellectual grip that he maintains 
throughout. His picture ofthe universe, 
which substantially repeats that set out by 
P. D. Ouspensky twenty-five years ago, is 
consistent and most clearly presented. In 
dealing with ideas almost incapable of 
logical exposition, he succeeds in maintain- 
ing a firm line of argument, and in reinforc- 
ing his case with well-chosen quotation and 
analogy. Dr. Nicoll has been all his life first 
and foremost a psychologist ; and, though 
his beliefs have greatly changed since his 

Jungian beginnings, his preoccupation with 

the individual and with the guidance of his 

life has remained steadfastly the centre of 
his interest. Living Time will be, for the 
minority who discover it, a very important 

book. M. D. W. 


A Ray of Darkness. By Margiad Evans. 
(Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d.) 
MArciaD EVANS is a poet. She greets with 
modest surprise a comment that she had 
unusually keen senses, and maintains that 
she 1s short-sighted; yet in one glance she 
sees further than most of us in a lifetime. 
In A Ray of Darkness she describes an 
experience of illness that might have over- 
whelmed those of less insight and less 
courage. In 1949 she developed epilepsy. 
The heightened appreciations and experiences 
that this brought, and the sense of oneness 


1953 


between herself and the universe, were so 
great that she longed to impart them. 
In her earlier book Autobiography, of which 
a new edition has just appeared, there are 
many foreshadowings of the events which 
lead up to the later story. ‘There was 
hardly a day or night without some sharp, 
almost painful moment of perception... . 
All things become supernaturally distinct... 
the palpable linking up of the universe.’’ 
These are the sensations which herald an 
attack of the disease. Her effects are 
accomplished by a series of scenes of every- 
day life—work in the house and garden, the 
passing of the seasons, outdoor scenery. 
There is a hint of the beauty of personal 
relationships. The effect is that of lyrics, 
short and intense. 

In A Ray of Darkness the story is more 
continuous. She feels that her experiences 
bring a more profound interpretation of the 
life of the spirit. ‘*The epileptic person is 
an egoist, a supreme egoist but not by nature 
selfish. Not without fortitude. If a person 
is born an egoist there is more to be received 
from him and more for him to give 
forth. . . .Itis as difficult and as particular a 
work to build a view of the universe that one 
can be as to build a child’s flesh.”” She did 
both. The anxieties, fears and dangers are 
treated with reticence, yet are fully present. 
Will the child be born safely? The reader 
hurries on, afraid, yet longing to know. 

The author believes that ill-health releases 
the spirit and gives insight. To those who 
do not believe in God she says with anxious 
humility: **Can epilepsy be a_ physical 
conscious awareness of a spiritual lack?’* 

H. F. 





COMPANY MEETING 
CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
DIVIDEND 15 PER CENT. 


THE annual general meeting of Castlefield 
(Klang) Rubber Estate, Ltd., was held in 
London on February 6th, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The year’s crop. at 
2,528,800 Ibs. shows a decrease of 187,000 Ibs., 
mainly due to bad security conditions at our 
Johore estate. Costs continued to rise 
although not to the extent they did in the pre- 
vious year, with the exception of export duty 
which increased from £29,708 to £44,191. 

The year’s profit was £134,736 including 
£8,154 from our two small areas leased to tin 
miners, on tribute, After deduction of taxa- 
tion there is a net profit of £56,490. A 
dividend of 15 per cent. is now recommended. 

I indicated last year that we should have 
to spend over £30,000 on regrouping of 
labour accommodation and the position today 
is that total expenditure has reached over 
£24,000, including about £9,500 applicable to 
the year under review, and it is estimated that 
further expenditure of approximately £7,500 
has still to be met. 

Consideration of available labour, security 
conditions and high costs have continued to 
restrict replanting but we have completed a 
programme of about 90 acres on Castlefield 
Estate and your directors have in mind the 
necessity of eventually renewing the seedling 
rubber on Bukit Benut Estate. 

Castlefield Estate continues to dispose of its 
crop as field latex, and Bukit Benut to manu- 
facture sheet rubber, and with regard to 
forward sales 134.000 Ibs. of shect have been 
sold for delivery during July/December, 1952 
in equal monthly quantities at the equivalent 
of 3s. l#d. per Ib. landed terms. 

The report was. adopted. 
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Across S$. Habitat of a simple character. (6, 4.) 
1. Figures of human entanglement. (@.) © Coots run—into the soup probably. 
; s 0 ; a) 
6. Shaped like a little beast? (.) 0 it cee ae ed eee Oi Bas bl 
ow can o ? 
9. How French uniforms are decorated ? of hair. (5) 
a ee ' ” 
- half absolved who has — 
10. Cousin, perhaps, to the “‘ bird of the 8 pai >) vs ¥ 
il = ag et violets live 13. These birds are expensively tipped. 
. c 8S, e = ic ao) 
rithi : Cy -ken. ' 
(Shelley “s * aoa — 14. It tet slip the sands of time. (9.) 
12. Example where golfers specialise. (8.) 16 Macadam had it no doubt. (4, 5.) 
14. “Ate by his side come hot from !7- It can’t always be proved without a 
-." (Shakespeare.) (4.) passport. (5.) 
15. “Clad in complete steel,""—no, seems 20. Sexton's wine. (6.) 
to have battled in some other metal. 22. Gantry followed him. (5.) 


(10.) 24. Requirements. (5.) 
18. How, on reflection, things appear in the 24 Have a drink and the doctor next 
wet. (10) morning. (4.) 


19. She wasn’t seventeen, but she was tall 
and stately. (4.) 
21. Gilbert's foot-in-the-grave young man 
was so yallery, (7.) 
23. Its synonym is in goal. (6.) 
26. oe the arts are a politician and I 
7) 


Solution to 
Crossword ate. 715 





27. re had a hundred oT on deck 
and ninety sick below. (7 

28. The penitent are. (5.) 

29. American terms. (9.) 


Down 
1. Outstanding _ trifles 
ambitious. (5.) 
Examples of 1 across. (9.) 
It reverses part of what 
told to do... (6.) 
4. Object of worship adapted for pleasure 


(4) 
Solution on February 27 
Miss Rust, 5, 


hunted by the 


@ we 


Annie was 





The winner of Crossword No. 715 is: Three Pears 


Road, Merrow, Guildford. 
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The St. Pancras Building Society does not, of course, pay 
interest at the rate of One Hundred Per Cent. These 
announcements have made clear to most readers (we trust !) 
that the yield afforded from the Society’s shares, and paid free 
of tax, is two-andsthree-quarter per cent. 


The Society does, however, give to its members One Hundred 
Per Cent. security for their money : or as nearly that as this 
imperfect world allows. Its funds are placed in carefully 
chosen mortgage securities spread over a very wide area. 
Mortgages are constantly reduced or paid off, and the funds 
thus released are speedily re-invested in further securities 
selected in the same prudent way. The Society’s assets are 
therefore always changing, always strengthening, always the 
subject of thorough supervision. 


The Secretary will be glad to send you the Society’s *‘ Guide 
for Investors ’’ on request. 











“= DECORATION *™ 


and Furniture 
Vol. I. THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


By Bruce Allsopp, B.Arch. (Liverpool), A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1L 
This beautifully produced book traces the development of 
decoration and furniture in England from Saxon times until 1939. 
With 4 colour plates and 136 photographs. 75s. net. 
“The over-all effect of the book is stimulating. It is the work 
of someone who uses his eyes for beauty instead of for correcting 
dates. .. . I can imagine that someone who knows nothing about 
the history of decoration will learn much from reading the book 
and looking at the pictures."—JoHN BETJEMAN in Time and Tide. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Mr. CHARLES CLore, whose bid for control 
of J. Sears & Co. has been successful, has 
become a market portent. We shall probably 
hear more about the economic consequences 
of Mr. Clore. A discussion about the 
economic, political and ethical aspects of 
bids for control has in fact already started. 
The argument may well generate more heat 
than light in view of the possibility, which I 
mentioned two weeks ago, that the directors 
of many companies may seek to forestall 
take-over bids by handing out bigger 
dividends or capital repayments. Some 
aspects of this development are potentially 
disturbing—for example, the impetus which 
it may give to demands for higher wages— 
but they should not distract attention from 
the economic case for many bids of this 
kind. Broadly, this rests on the assumption 
that if a buyer is willing to pay, say, double 
the market price of the shares in order to 
get control, he expects to put the assets of 
the business to more fruitful use and thus to 
benefit the community. There has been so 
little competition and so much distortion in 
the post-war economy of this country that 
resources have frequently been put to 
uneconomic uses, and much waste and 
inefficiency have been concealed. 
“Imps *”? High Yield 

Once the bluest of ** blue chips,’’ Imperial 
Tobacco Ordinary stock, can now be bought 
at about 54s. 3d. to yield 7.4 per cent. on 
the past year’s dividend of 20 per cent. on 
the present capital. The actual payment is 
equal to the 32 per cent. paid for four years 
on the Ordinary capital of £37,563,049 prior 
to last year’s 60 per cent. share bonus. For 
all practical purposes, therefore, the bonus” 
has brought no benefit to stockholders. 
Group profit, including an unspecified 
surplus arising from dollar leaf purchases 
before devaluation, is £3,167,000 lower at 
£23,092,475, the fall being due almost wholly 
to the effect on profits of the subsidiaries of a 
sharp fall in prices of paper and board. Net 
group profit—after deducting the net surplus 
on pre-devaluation purchases of leaf tobacco, 
which is transferred to leaf reserve, as before 
—is actually £502,000 higher at £9,250,415, 
mainly because of a drop in tax requirements. 
Reading between the lines of the preliminary 
statement, it would seem that tobacco earn- 
ings proper—i.e., excluding the pre-devalua- 
tion leaf surplus and paper and board profits 
—were materially higher than in the pre- 
vious year. The results confirmed expecta- 
tions, and there was no immediate change in 
the price of the Ordinary stock. 


Tobacco Industry’s Problems 


To some extent, of course, the price of 
‘* Imps ”’ reflects estimates of future earn- 
ings and dividends, which may not be 
maintained at last year’s level. The diffi- 
culties facing the industry are certainly 
formidable. They include exceptionally 
high duty on tobacco ; the heavy taxation 
of company profits ; the onerous burden of 
financing stocks ; increasing competition ; 
the effect on tobacco consumption of the 
rising cost of living and the publicity given 
to statistics which seem to show that the 
incidence of certain diseases is higher among 
cigarette smokers than among non-smokers. 
These considerations make it difficult to 


forecast long-term earnings and dividends ; 
yet I cannot help feeling that the market 
may be over-discounting the unfavourable 
elements in the outlook. Despite all the 
post-war difficulties, the Imperial group has 
an impressive record of earnings, and the 
past year’s results should be viewed against 
a background of reduced profits and 
dividends shown by many important com- 
panies. The risk of any further advance in 
the tobacco duty seems negligible, and there 
is a possibility that company taxation may 
be eased a little. All things considered, 
I think ** Imps ”’ deserve a higher investment 
rating than is indicated by the yield of nearly 
7$ per cent. 


Chain Store Dividend Hopes 

The recent increase from 424 to 55 per 
cent. in the F. W. Woolworth dividend, not- 
withstanding a drop of nearly 7 per cent. in 
net earnings, has aroused hopes that the 
directors of Marks and Spencer—whose 
financial year ends on March 3lst, three 
months later than Woolworths’—will simi- 


larly open their hearts and their purse strings. 


Last year’s earnings of Marks and Spencer 
covered the 80 per cent. dividend more than 
twice, but since then there has been a 100 per 
cent. share bonus, and the interim dividend 
has been maintained at 15 per cent. on the 
doubled capital. The directors, it is true, 
said that the doubling of the interim should 
not be taken as indicating any change in the 
total distribution ; but the warning does not 
rule out the possibility of a higher total 
payment. If the distribution for the year 
should be only 40 per cent., the yield on 
the 5s. Ordinary shares at 51s. would be less 
than 4 per cent., and the price of the shares 
would fall. On a 50 per cent. dividend the 
yield would be no more than £4 18s. per cent., 
but this might be justified if the earnings 
were good. 

Marks and Spencer’s earnings have not 
followed quite the same post-war pattern as 
Woolworths—probably because sales of 
clothing and textiles form a high proportion 
of the turnover. Last year, for example, 
textiles constituted 75 per cent. of the busi- 
ness done. In view of the sharp fall in textile 
prices over the past eighteen months, it will 
be a remarkable performance if the company 
is able to maintain its profits ; but Marks 
and Spencer have many remarkable achieve- 
ments to their credit. Even if the earnings 
are no better than for 1951-52, an increase in 
the dividend would not come as a surprise 
to the market. 


British Home Stores 


British Home Stores, which operates 
seventy-five retail stores—compared with 
Woolworths’ 761 and Marks and Spencer’s 
230—has more than doubled its earnings in 
the past six years. The results for the year 
to January 3rd, 1953, show a further rise of 
£141,000 to £1,267,751 in trading profit, but 
net profit is £44,000 lower at £394,674 owing 
to the need to provide £787,500, against 
£625,000, for tax. The total dividend for 
the year is 41 3 per cent., which is substantially 
better than the 100 per cent. paid for the 
previous year, for the shareholders in the 
meantime have been given a 200 per cent. 
capital bonus. While the dividend came up 


1953 


to expectations, the 10 per cent. decline in 
net profit was regarded as disappointing, 
and the Is. Ordinary units fell 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
At this price they yield £5 Ils. per cent. on 
the latest dividend, which is covered more 
than twice by earnings. Had it not been for 
E.P.L., which takes £95,000, the net earnings 
would have been appreciably better than for 
1951. The company seems to have plenty 
of scope for further expansion, and I think 
the units can still be regarded as a promising 
** growth *’ stock. 


A Cheap Assets Share 


Investors who, in the present phase, feel 
inclined to take an interest in shares which 
are substantially under-valued in relation to 
assets might consider the £1 Ordinaries of 
J. & N. Philips and Company, the old- 
established Manchester firm of manufactur- 
ing drapers. Like most other textile con- 
cerns, this company has been passing 
through difficult times. Its profits for the 
year to January 19th, 1953, have fallen from 
£136,556 to £79,490, but there is still moder- 
ate cover for the 10 per cent. dividend rate 
which has been in force since 1948. This 
rate is being maintained. Nevertheless, the 
£1 Ordinaries, which last year stood over 
par and in 1951 were as high as 26s. 6d., 
have fallen back to 17s. 9d. At this level 
they are offering the attractive yield of over 
11 per cent., and what is much more import- 
ant to-day’s quotation is only a small per- 
centage of the asset value. The balance- 
sheet at January 19th, 1953, has not yet 
been issued but it is unlikely that it will 
materially alter the picture presented by the 
figures of the preceding year. Then, net 
liquid assets, which included cash and gilt- 
edged stocks, amounting to over £1 million 
were equivalent to 25s. a share. On top of 
that there were fixed assets equivalent to 
another 21s. 6d. a share consisting mainly 
of land and buildings at a heavily written- 
down figure. The total asset value behind 
the £1 Ordinaries, taking book figures, was, 
therefore, about 46s. 6d. a share. Now that 
the textile industry appears to have sur- 
mounted its major troubles, a share of this 
kind, giving a good income yield and quoted 
so far below asset values, looks to me well 
worth putting away. 


Aberdare Cables 


To investors in search of a*high return on 
a good-class equity | commend Aberdare 
Cables (Holdings) 5s. shares at about 
16s. 14d. to yield 7? per cent. This is one 
of Sir George Usher’s group of companies. 
It makes electric-power cables, and its sub- 
sidiary, South Wales Switchgear, manufac- 
tures switchgear, power transformers and 
domestic electrical equipment. There is also 
a substantial interest in Aberdare Cables 
Africa, whose earnings on the Ordinary 
shares have risen uninterruptedly from 
2.5 per cent. for 1947-48 to 59 per cent. for 
1951-52. The progress of Aberdare Cables 
(Holdings) has been less spectacular, but the 
annual dividend has risen from 15 per cent. 
for 1947-48 to 25 per cent. for 1951-52. The 
full accounts for the past year have not yet 
been issued, but I shall be surprised if they 
do not show that the distribution, as in 
former years, is well covered by earnings. 
The immediate prospects for cable manufac- 
turers in general seem favourable, and the 
healthy progress of this company in particular 
is of good augury for the future. 
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simple, proved efficient. Improve your 
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Secretary 

— TY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Department of French. Applications are 
post of Assistant Lecturer 
Dep: irtment Special con- 
ates with 
French 
£500 to £550 
ig t Appointment to 
date from Ist » 1953 Five copies 
of applications, together with three testi- 
monials and names of two referees, should 
. the the University, 
dimund Street gham, 3, not later 
Friday, Further par- 
ticulars may from oe under- 
igned.—-C G Secretary, The 

Unive vy, Birming ham, 
Y RSITY ( GLASGOW. Applica- 
tions are invited for an appointment 
Research Assistant in Economics in the 
Sub- Department of Soviet Social and 
Economi Institut ay Applicants should 
qualificati in Econemics. Salary 
500 . ) £800 F.S.S.U. and family 
e App lications (5 copies) should 
dzec n later than 28th February, 
with the undersigned from whom 
particulars may be obtained. Rost 
r'CHuESON Secretary of University 









NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. Srevenson 
rURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP. The 
University Court will be considering shortly 
spointment to the Stevenson Lecture- 
in Citizenship, tenable in the first 
period: of five 
3, or m such 

The 
, ‘stipend 
annum, ith 
be intereated 
with the under- 
rther particulars 
Secretary of 















SITUATIONS VACANT 

ngage MAN, preferably B.A., 
rs inted to sell book-paper to 
blishers, whole or part-time. 
t writer Personality and en- 
thusiasm more important than experience. 
Write Box 1065, c/o 7, Coptic St., W.C.1. 
( RIENTAL booksellers require Assistant 


25-35 


Lond jon Pu 








with knowledge of Hebrew and Oriental 

languages Good salary and _ prospects 

Wri stating qualifications.—Box Cc 
SITUATION WANTED 

NNGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, 45, perfect 

4 German, typing, some shorthand, would 


undertake secretarial duties and care of 
flat, light cooking, for professional woman. 
Mrs. Bampercer. Tel.: West Monk- 
0 





ton 2 


LITERARY 
Tso THE SHORT CUT TO WRITING 
SUCCESS, take professional advice. 
P flounder on ; own—consult 
Lonpon ScHoot oF TRNALISM = and 
your pen pay quickly. Send for 
* Writing for the Press "’: Prospectus Dept 
LSJ. 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. aa 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by __ yearly 
4 postal subscription. National Geog. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 64.; 
Popular Mechanics. 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy, 36s. Complete Price List -free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 








THE 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Ash Wednesday, !8th February, 
at 7.15 p.m. 


THE DREAM 
OF GERONTIUS 


(Elgar) 

GLADYS RIPLEY 
WEBSTER BOOTH 
NORMAN WALKER 

At the Organ: ARNOLD GREIR 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


: SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


| Boxes £3 15s., £1 17s. 6d.; Stalls 10s. 6d. and 
6s. 6d. and 


| (reserved) 4s. 6d., 


Arena 5s.; Balcony 
(unreserved) 3s. 6d.; 
Orchestra. 2s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade 2s, 
Tickets from ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
(Kensingron 8212) and usual Agents. 


7s. 6d. ; 
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| Oe ARY 1 r of Tue Pree Traoer 
t t e Free Trad 
M lited A be ita 
: ar i Howard ¢ 
e t 
. ‘ ; n : ial De 
‘ ; R , 
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T 
5 t 5.W 
‘ UBLISHI t 
G" By oe oe 
F ! I ACE Ww y iH ) a 
McDOUGALL for t 4-! 
” ndon, W.8 n 5809 
ARY TYPING Bat 10 yrs. 2s. f 
1 mi Carbon 1 juality w 
JEN NIN 55. Brockman Rd.. Folkest 





#, ITERARY A 
4 











work 
Parade, I on-Sea, Essex 
NI AN with gift for vords but lacking 
» nvent ~" would like rl 
or with « am nental 
! writing 573¢ 
1,000 Carbons 
sl 500 Ww Box 576C 
iries Purchase in 
H smirnH Booxkstor Be ad n Road 
Ww.4 RIV. 680 
7 oo NG & DUPLICATING 
‘s anc, 21, Heath St.. N.W.3 
HAM 0504 5 
wt rE FUR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Tue Reeent INSTITUTE 
Dept. 85G.), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


] RAWINGS 


FOR PICTURES 
iteky, 4, St. James's 
th Mi and Thurs 
and 
An Arts Ci 
Open till 
Admission Is 


Studies for 












ops TRU Arnal ABOUT MRS. BEETON.” 
A ill be given by Nancy 
Spain for 5 Marylet ne Public Libraries 
1 ; mour Place, Marble 

nday Febr ary 16th at 8 p.m 





, OF 





LONDON 





Professor 
on 23rd 
School of 
Houghton 











Admission free 
10 James Henperson, Academic 
Registra! 
Ww BLLOOME Historical Medical Mu 
P man Square, W.1 Exhil bi- 
n Medic ne { Aboriainal Peoples in the 
Commonwealt British Me ine and the 
Continent . W- 1850 ly (Sun. ex.) 
10-5 Adn free 
Ww = he HAP EL ART GALLERY 
W. Turner, R.A 1775-1851 
Daily 1-8. Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
7S) ING (WHI 8657) Eves. 10.30 (ex 
Mon.), Sun. 9.30 In the Picture,’ an 
ntimate revue Membership 5s. yearly 


ACCOMMODATION 





NORTH. WALES Visitor ecelved, com- 
4% fortable country cottage nr. sea. Private 
sitting-rm. Good cook ng Mrs. MILLIGAN, 
Penywaen, nr. Abersoch, Caernarvonshire 
Tel. Abersoch 3151 


Paying guests welcome; large 
miles from Oxford 
farmery 


( XFORD 
Country. House, 8 
Beautiful gardens and 
House, Gt. Milton. Oxford 
PLEASANT room in private house in 
country—either P.G. or Bed. sit. as re- 
quired. Fitted gas fire and own meter—near 
bathroom, plentiful hot water. Delightful 
ion frequent coaches to London, 
Dorking route. Suit business or professional 
man Garage available.—Box 75C. 


NIGROIDS 


The original Liquorice and Menthol Pellets. 


bus route 
Bet, The Man 














and voice strain, and give relief for sore 
throats, for speakers, singers and actors 


Soothing and heipful tor huskiness 


is famous remedy now available 
in new plastic pack, handy sliding lid 
pocket containers. At all Chemists. 10d 


Menufocturers : 


Ferris & Co. Lted., BRISTOL, 2. 
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Registered as a Newspaper Entered as second-class 
Printed in Great Britain by Groace 
‘ostage on this issue 


London, W.C.1 





| unspoilt coast 


THE 


P G D Every | 
. I arrange- 
b Box 574C 
P' I sing 

n 












F t Tel. 1444 
HOLIDAYS AND TOU RS 
17 DAY European Holid 
‘ y 1 the £25 all 
for ! { r NEW p 
r s n De acnit 
H te an Lit 245 
London 1 GROsvenor 
PARTIES (ALL IN HOTELS) coe i— 
14 Rn ian Lakes ar 
I ian ikes yt ne 4— 
Ireland Austrian 
an and Swiss Alps anp Tours 
UNION Est 1913 ‘othergill) 
Hensol, Chorley W 
‘WISS HOLIDAY Oberhofen 
Ss nm Lake hun fler special 10 day 
term { iS inc.usive for front room 
with bal ny m May 1! July 15th, 
and in Sep tember, October Prospectus on 


request 


LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 









THI 
1. Switzerland; 2. Mountain Hotels and | 
Alpine Flowers Arcadian Tour; 
4 Austria and De lomites: 5. The Little 
P } aly; 6 taly in Spring and 
Au Mont Blanc and Matterhorn; 
8 ) Norway, festern | 
F forway and Oslo; 11. Old | 
Towns of Germany | 
You will enjoy—Giorious Scenery, Historic | 
Cities miortabie Coac ies, Ample Leisure, | 
FP lass Hotels, Personal attention 





e for Illustrated Brochure * S.P.’ 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD | 
67. Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 | 

el.: Maida Vale 4321) or Agents 
TMIVHE N.US Spring Programme offers | 
many interesting 15 ¢t 16-day sicht- 
tours among which are the follow- 
across Austria at £35 10s., through 


Avignon and 
the Spani sh | 






or 





ole 2 
TRAVEL : 3, Endsleigh 
London, W.C.1. EUSton 2184 | 
1953 * — IDAYS. Our new programme 
just been shed Walk- 


pub 
Al 


orest, 
g in Switzer- | 
100 different 





Sk1l-1n 
Nearly 





from—and all of them 
it of th rdinary Write for programme 
t Rameiers’ ASSOCIATION 48(L), 


SERVICES, 
j 3. 


Park Road Street, N.W 


HOLIDAY ACCOM MODATION 


BERSOCH, Caernarvonshire. The Rec- 


Baker 





4 Holidays, Easter onwards, unspoilt | 

listrict Moderate 
fp DikEe RGH Comf. board resid. (pri- 
ate villa) sup. district Good food— | 


booking now 5 gens. full B. & B. 12s. 6d 
Box 578C. | 

Country House open tc uests 

4 Faster to September inclusive. H. & C 
all bedrooms. ivate shore, grass tennis 
den and dairy produce. | 
ly welcome. Terms 7-8 gns 

according to age.—Duffcarrig, 
Co. Wexford. 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES | 


&, Sunronts. Cardiganshire A warm | 
4 lcome is given to visitors to an 
small Guest House, on an 
Everything possible is done 
to make guests happy and comfortable | 
Most delightful out of the season Miss 
Battaro. Pen-y-Graig 
PPLEBY, Westmorland Garbridge 
Hotel. Cent. ht¢ Billiards, Li ibrary, 
Fishing. Golf, Lakes. Good food. Perm. re 
dents special rates. A.A., Tel 71. 
FBAkMOUTH. Merioneth, Wales Marine | 
Mansion Private Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. 
position and in reputation 
excellent food, cleanline comfort and 
rtesy Owned and ed by same | 
hily for 50 years From 2ls. per day. 
wr te for Brochure S 
I OURNEMOUTH. Connaucht 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms 
Gardens, Putting Green, 
Superlative food 6 gns., 7-8 
nwards '-9 ans. August 
(akTeat ORY.—For good food, comfort, 
pleas st surroundings, stay at the Rep 
Hot Loudon Road, Canterbury. Tel.: 3578. 











attractive 







Ou itstandi ne in 








Court, W. 
200 yds. sea | 
Garages 
ens. June 


front 


GearipcE & Co., Lrp., 
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SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 


>, EFS3 





rlO 


a Recommended by 
2 Ashley Courtenay 


TEL 





omtort 


ED C 











leisured age—yet 
modern amenity 


ceux 3299. 


LONDON, N.W. . 











WE LIVE IN DEEDS. N iR S: ae Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGI ER 
IN THOUGHTS, NOT i HS HOTE les from London 4 erlook 
0 peopl who ber nm oh - ng ~ most eaut 
= - wl , - prve A! vy week weir. Ce r, Ascot Henley 
as let me remind 2 here rood base f tford-on-Av (70 
is another week to come; at runity miles xcept lisi ne and service. 
to take a break from norma ne by Private bath available. Tennis, 
faying at one or other of t ! s listed Boating, Golf ly Manager. el.: 
in omy Shop Window below For Marlow 15 
other districts write to me at 68. St. SHANKLIN, _ 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
James's Street, London, §.W.1, enclosing —— this ng-established, 
a stamped addressed envelope please aor ry pe! 
ABERDOUR. Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL. sense of fu 
Within easy reach i 1. Famous f nearby facilities for Sea 
ng, Gol Licensed. Tel.; 


a 
close at hand Tel Aberdour 
FR pee poaremey. 


TRY. CLUB 3 a rare stand ard 


t and catering. Hacking Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
L: awn "T mnis (expert tuitien . ; 
Saimon and Trout fishing re Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 
An excellent touring base for the a few hours from your door. 150 
lovely valleys of the Wye and Us. Tel m 
Gobion 268... So " superb bedrooms 5 acres of 
BROADWAY, Wores. THE LYGON ARMS grounds fronting the sea... own 
yw innkeeping in the best Engl tra- tennis and squash, golf nearby .. . all 
dition; for a personal we.come a : . 
comfort, good food and wine, be sure to the comforts and smiling service of a 
visit this historic and hospitab.e house famous Hotel. WriteforBrochure SS. 
Always in season Tel.: Broadway 2255 scenic 
NEAR EDINBURGA., GREYWALLS 


Gullane. For comfortable accommodation 

vith m easy reach of the City, stay at 

this unique Country House by Lutyens. j 

Fir : class soit: Private Tennis Court; TORQUAY 

lovely garden Licensed Trains met 

ey “ ychure from Lt.-Col. J Weaver The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
el.: Gullane 2144 ANNER 

EXETER, Devon. OYAL CLARENCE MEDITERRANEAN M N 

HOTEL. A autiful 18th-century ach- 

ing House in e quiet of tue Cathedral 

Close, packed with relics of a more 


oO 
Cocktail Lounce. R.A.C 


Lift, Restaurant, 

AA. Tel: 4071-2 ROYAL HOTEL 
NEAR HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. WHITE 

PRIARS HOTEL A Country Hotel of . 

sheer contentment in a perfect setting Renowned for its courteous 
4)-acres grounds, Tennis, Croquet. Rooms . 

with private bathroom. Attractive cellar friendly service, elegance and 
cocktail loung us to st irne ar - 
Bexhill passes the Hotel Te , —*-~ comprehensive holiday 
































ith Golf 
and = Bathing 
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The Continent 


LLAN- : 
Comes Home 


AND 


Men. 
OOR HOTEL 








The IMPERIAL 











every 
rooms 


replete with 
‘phones all 


SCARBOROUGH 


amenities. Run with the care 


HENDON BALL First- 



























a Resident Hotel, om me of and pride of a family enter- 
David Ga k 30 min. West Ex nd. Excel- , 
lent cui fully licensed. P.O. ‘phones prise. Write for informative 
all room suites with private bath. Har ' 
Tennis tting Bilhards, Swimm.ng and well illustrated booklet, 
on Adjoins Hendon Goit Cc) 
Hendon 1436 tie ip - mentioning the Spectator, to 
MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT Leonard Radford, Manager. 
HOTEL Superbly situated Supremely ™ 
comfortable, with first-c.ass 1isine, 
choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Under Terms 30/- to 42/- per day 
personal supervision of Mrs. Tilla How. 
Tel.: Malvern 1837 
"hg Residential hotel, well NELSEY, Sussex Pleasant sea-side holi- 
4 heated yod cooking, garden, own / WW days free from ~~ on worries at @ 
poultry, restful, mear buses. s.ops.—Oxrp/| house of char I character adjoining 
Rep Lion, Stow-on-tne-Wuld, Glos Tel.: | sandy beach | well cooked, home 
66 Winter from 34 gns., Summer 5-7 gns pecan. bedroom i & c., central 
an 7 heating throughout ‘oni hares welcomed. 
ER CLIMATE Write mmended. Brochure. 


ee NINEST WINT 
| I for town/N 


cuisine comfort 


leading to water's edge mA... biue 

Mediterranean sea Moderate all-inclusive 

tariff. Write Proprietor R E ¢ U P E R A T E 
AND'S END, Sennen Cove Hotel 


4 Licensed A.A. 
safe bathing, 
| views and rugged coastal scenery. E 


Sandy cove 
cuisine 30s. daily 
inclusive. 


ee 


David's Small 
position overlooking 
mile from St. Da 
birds, islands, flowe 
food, fresh garden p 


ORTH TOCYN HOTEL, near Abersoch, 


Caernarvonshire 
hotel by the sea 


On own headland over- 


Ashley Courtenay rec 


informative tat MaJor ond Mrs. S. F EVANs, Double 














(21 illus.) H ated twin rooms 4} Barn.” Tel 281811 
= ee See OURING in Ire.and ? You should spend 
Ri tary. Toc H. W.V.S. Meat/fish o some time at SKRYNE Castie, Tara, Co. 
. | appointed. Norxmaniurst Pre Neath. Comfortable country guest house, 
ront, St. Leonards, Sussex. Best | 29 Miles from Dublin 

- opp. covered wak. 3 mile \ EST SUSSEX: AsincwortH Haut, near 
Sun-Lounge orch urative Storrington; Downland country. 
baths Sunshine dly. during recent Lon- Indoor games 1l miles sea, buses pass. 
don fogs. Early enquiry advis Hast- Unlicensed Central heating and electric 
ings 4784 goes oe se me, Winter a welcomed. 

. - ° s ulborough es yhiltingdon 2257. 
SS eS SS an WV NTER_ IS WARMER at Parringford 
country. Ideal for early holi Super Ac mS: ae. a. = wt 

< ~ Son, u house set ami § ovely woode 
| cuentas . by ok ing Electric fires and estate bordering the sea. Log fires, central 
| bedside lights all rooms heating. Garage. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd, 
I OLIDAY at the luxurious Hotel des | Details from the Manacen. Parringtord 

Palmiers. Sainte Maxime. Fam for | Hotel, Freshwater, I.o ‘Phone 312. 
alm-fringed terrace — 











Accommodates 80 
unsurpassed sea 
cellent 
weekly, 


at 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


Where the craditiona creatments 
teacured by the late John Smediey 


or 8/10 gns 

Pen-Porth-Clais, St 
Guest House in quiet 
charming harbour one 
vid's Ex. centre for 
rs and bathing. Good 
roduce, moderate terms. 














country house 


The 


weniisent “cosine Bey, Ce | are still practised with success, in 
Sheltered garden En-Tout-Cas Tennis congenial surroundings 
Court. Well stocked library. Abersoch 66 | 
YE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C.. A.A. | The booklet of Smediey’s will be giadly 
~~ oved. Licensed. Superb position | sent on application 
ideal Winter and Spring holidays. | 


Rye 2216. 


ma.) matter at the New York, N_Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 
36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. 
Inland & Overseas 1id.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Frivay, February 13, 1953. 


at its Offices, 99 Gower: St., 
35s. per annum. 


1896. Publishe: i by ‘Tw Twa Srectaton Lrp., 
Subscriptio: Rate to any address in the World: 
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